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No need to bring her an 
apple... that’s out-of-date 
and besides, she may be 
allergic to apples. 


But you can bet she’s not 
allergic to students who 
know the answers . . . know 
their Current Affairs as well 
as their History... know 
their grammar as well as 
their composition. 


Scholastic Magazines will 
help you know your answers 
and that’s the surest way to 
make your teacher happy. 


Senior Scholastic 
Practical English 
World Week 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
| 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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2, Say What 
! You Please! 


Dear Editor: 


My words can’t express the pleasure 
I receive from reading your magazine. 
Compared to many magazines, Senior 
Scholastic is the most intelligent and 
interesting publication for American 
youth. 

Your recent article, “Squeeze Play 
on Czechoslovakia,” (Dec. 1) is the 
type of article we need most today. I 
believe it has cleared the minds of 
many students of all prejudice formerly 
held against this brave country. I speak 
as an American-born citizen of Czecho- 
slovakian parentage. I visited Czecho- 
slovakia in the 1930s with my parents. 
The people in Czechoslovakia are ex- 
actly as you pictured them. Allow me 
to thank you for your splendid work in 
regard to Czechoslovakia. 


Eugene L. Goceljak 

Pope Pius XII H. S. 

Passaic, New Jersey 
e ° > 


Dear Editor: 


I have come to enjoy your magazine 
greatly. I like the way you select one 
main topic (in the English edition) 
about which you write several short 
articles. I was particularly interested in 
your articles on the free press (Oct. 
27). The night after my magazine 
came, my mother, dad, brother, and 
I all became engaged in a discussion 
about newspapers. I had a lot to say 
that night. 

I read every one of the “All Out for 
Democracy” articles. They are out- 
standing. From my history class and 
your magazine I have learned to appre- 
ciate the principles of democracy. 

Dick Parke 

Queen Anne H: §S. 

Seattle, Washington 
cs ° oO 


Dear Editor: 


Your fair, informative articles on the 
history and purposes of organized 
labor break new ground in a school 
publication. Most young people who 
work in industry will have a Social Se- 
curity number and many will join a 
union. Those who enter one of the 
professions will find unions necessary 
in most cities. Even the colleges now 
are awake to problems of labor and 
management. 

Ellis S, Smith, Sr., Teacher 

Benjamin Franklin H. S. 

Rochester, New York 
(Continued on page 4) 
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gee out from the big holiday snowstorm that 

blanketed many Eastern states, thousands of 
Americans had twinges of misgiving. How close to the 
ragged edge of disaster we often live in this highly 
interdependent technical civilization of ours! Railroads, 
airlines, and surface transportation disrupted by 26 
inches of snow. Automobiles abandoned and com- 
muters stalled all night in bleak trains. Homes and 
apartment houses unable to get oil or coal for their 
furnaces. Food shortages and no milk deliveries. 

Suppose the storm had lasted longer? Suppose some 
great conflagration had broken out? Suppose the tele- 
phone lines had broken down? Suppose any one of a 
score of perfectly possible contingencies? Our great 
cities could be a shambles and our industries paralyzed 
in a matter of days! - 

This is not a plea for going back to the simple idyllic 
life of Whittier’s Snowbound. Once every New Eng- 
land farm expected to be snowed in at least once a 
year. It was fully prepared for the worst, and could 
live on, for weeks if necessary, in its own little self-suf- 
ficient cocoon. But time marches on. 

Nor do we despair of the “soft fiber” of modern 
Americans, too accustomed to the comforts of life to 
meet a crisis. Human beings, as has been proved re- 
peatedly in war or disaster, have an amazing capacity 
for responding to an emergency. They toil like beavers, 
they forget about overtime, they tufn on unlimited 
courage and endurance, they cheerfully cooperate to_ 
help neighbors in trouble. 

In the recent storm, a telephone operator in a radio 
station stayed at her post 24 hours before relief came. 
And a doctor with a broken leg was hauled a mile on 
asled to deliver a baby for a woman in a marooned car. 

Where we may be lacking is in realizing what is re- 
quired to make this intricate modern technology run 
smoothly without breaking down at the peak loads. 
We in America are used to the idea of mass education 
for everybody. But it takes more than that. It also takes 
scientific genius and leadership of the highest order. 
These must be uncovered and given a chance to grow. 


Stormy Weather! 


During the late war we stripped our colleges and 
laboratories to the bone to turn every resource toward 
the prime military task. Our physicians and medical men 
performed prodigies in splitting the atom and saving 
lives on the battlefield. But for five years comparatively 
few young students were permitted to start their sci- 
entific training. The result of this short-sighted policy 
was a lack of trained specialists for a whole student 
generation. For many years to come we shall not have 
enough first-rate scientific and professional minds at 
work. 

Today, more than ever before, advanced study is 
indispensable to real achievement. Our G.I.’s fortu- 
nately recognize this, and are working day and night 
to catch up. Recently, for example, a young Navy vet- 
eran received his law degree at Columbia Law School. 
He already held a bachelor’s degree from Princeton 
and a master’s degree from Harvard. He has also 
worked toward the degree of master of business science 
at Columbia. 

This young man is Philip Willkie, the 27-year-old 
son of the late Wendell Willkie, Presidential candidate 
in 1940. Young Willkie knows what he is about. He has 
spent a lot of time going to school, he said, because 
he felt conscious that “in order to make the grade to- 
day — be it in the professions, business, or public life 
— one has to have a lot of training. There are a tre- 
mendous number of well-qualified young men and 
women around today.” 

Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, points out that there are now 
more than 2,400,000 students in higher educational in- 
stitutions in the United States. But it is stil] not enough, 
as President Truman’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion has shown. We cannot be satisfied until every one 
capable of advanced education has a chance to go to 
college. And even then, we must have continually 
higher education for the gifted few. 

The Boy Scouts do not have a patent on all the good 
mottoes. Let’s “Be Prepared.” 





OUR FRONT COVER: The exciting basketbal! photograph was 
taken by F. B. Miller, of Paschal High School, Fort Worth, Texas. 
It was a prize winner in Scholastic’s annual photography contest 
last May. “F. B.” used Ansco film in an Argus Argoflex camera. 
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Say What You 
Please! 


(Concluded from page 2) 


Dear Editor: 


I think your magazine is swell. It has 
something in every issue about almost 
every field of interest to high schoolers 
today. Your music and movie reviews 
are reliable, and my parents also ap- 
prove of your choices. It seems to me 
that your readers participate in the 
publication of your magazine more 
than they do in any other available for 
students. 

Nancy Boyd 

West High School 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
& * ° 


Dear Editor: 


I recommend that you omit Sharps 
and Flats and Following the Films be- 
cause many magazines have evaluations 
of records and movies. They are not 
essential. In their place put stories writ- 
ten by teen-agers or articles on sports 
such as tennis. 


Alma Kukanen 
Seaside (Ore.) Union H. S. 


a ° * 


Dear Editor: 


Would it be possible to have an 
article in each issue on vocations? Such 
articles would offer a great deal of help 
to those high school students who are 
still undecided as to what sort of job 
they want when they finish school. For 
those who believe they know, this fea- 
ture might tell a little more about 
preparation for jobs, 

Lois Bigler 
Washington, Pennsylvania 
6 eo oO 


Dear Editor: 

Our Senior English class has found 
your magazine to be very worthwhile. 
Students particularly like Boy dates 
Girl, sports, the short stories, the jokes, 
and Sharps and Flats 

We would like an article concerning 
college entrance requirements and one 
on, careers open for commercial gradu- 
ates. . 

Commercial English Class 
New Bethlehem (Pa.) H. S. 

See “Earn While You Learn” in this 
issue. Careers Ahead, our vocational 
guidance feature, appears in at least 


every second issue of your maga- 
zine.—Ed. 

= oO o 
Dear Editor: 


One of the best features in the maga- 
zine is Boy dates Girl. It answers many 
questions that we have in our minds. 





Your articles on sports are good, but I 


think there should be a full page of 
sports instead of a half page. 
A Student 
Madison H. S. 
Rochester, New York 
> c + 
Dear Editor: 

Your magazine is very good. I espe. 
cially like the sports stories because 
every one has an interesting plot which 
makes it exciting reading. 

Bob Eaton 
Queen Anne High School 
Seattle, Washington 


oO oo co 
Dear€£ditor: 


I can hardly wait each week to re- 
ceive my copy of your magazine, It is 
interesting as well as educational. I en- 
joy reading the stories most of all. 

Rosalie Canawa 

St. Thomas H. §. 

Detroit, Michigan 
* ° + 


Dear Editor: 


I was delighted to find a “new books” 
column in your Dec. 1 issue. I trust this 
will be a permanent fixture in your 
magazine and that you will list books of 
special interest to high school pupils —- 
young adults. 


Emma E. Snyder, Librarian 
Lincoln (Nebr.) H. S. 

The book column will be a regular 

feature in the magazine. — Ed. 
o 2 2 
Dear Editor: 

I have rated your magazine “tops” 
since my very first issue arrived. I 
would like to read articles on hobbies, 
though. Such a feature, I think, would 
be both helpful and enjoyable. 


Kathryn Lawson 
Muldoon High School 
Rockford, Illinois 


= 2 o 
Dear Editor: 


The things I like best in your maga- 
zine are the movie reviews and the 
jokes. Your Following the Films keeps 
me from wasting money on bad pictures. 
I like the jokes. It’s a good idea to have 
them in the back because, if you read 
them last, you’re in a good humor. 


Bob Bushwick 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


This letters column, a regular feature 
in all editions of Scholastic Magazines, 
is open to opinion on any subject and 
criticism of any kind, brickbats or 
orchids. We want to know what’s on 
your mind. Other readers do, too. Ad- 
dress Letters Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. — The Editors. 
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CONGRESS AT WORK 


@ INFLATION, bogey-man of every 
consumer, haunts the Houses of the 80th 
Congress, too. 

At the special session last month 
Congress tried to drive away the specter 
of inflation by passing a bill with these 
principal provisions: 

In order to relieve the demand for 
American food supplies, non-European 
countries are offered help to grow more 
food, and the amount of grain that can 
be usea to make liquor is limited; the 
government's wartime power to control 
or prevent export of scarce goods is 
continued; businessmen are encouraged 
to share scarce materials voluntarily 
without fear of anti-trust suits. 

President Truman signed the bill. 
But he declared it is too weak to bring 
down prices. 

The President had asked the special 
session for much broader powers to 
fight inflation, including the right to 
ration certain goods and to control 
prices and wages. 

Congressmen came back to Washing- 
ton for the regular session January 6 to 
find that prices were still rising. The 
President sent ,a message asking Con- 
gress for the more drastic controls he 
failed to receive in December. 

The price problem is mixed up with 
other great issues that face the current 
session of Congress. The Marshall Plan 
will require the U.S. to provide scarce 
goods to Europe, a step which may 
raise prices further. Tax reduction, 
desired by Republican leaders in Con- 
gress, might have the same effect. 

The President, who had asked $17,- 
000,000,000 as a four-year Marshall 
Plan fund, has agreed to let Congress 
provide funds for each year separately. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


@ THE WAY TO REDUCE PRICES— 
is for individual businesses to begin 
cutting their own prices. 

‘So says General Electric Company's 
president, Charles E. Wilson. “GE” set 
an example by lowering its prices an 
average of five per cent. 

If others take similar action the price 
level will stop rising and the cost of 
living will drop, Mr. Wilson said. At 
our presstime, no other major com- 
panies had joined General Electric’s 
price-cutting crusade. 

A year ago Ford and International 
Harvester cut.prices, then had to raise 
them again as costs increased. 


@®TILL THE END OF TIME? If 
James Caesar Petrillo has his way, it 
will be that long before musical records 
are made again in the United States: 


JANUARY 


19, 1948 





ADDING UP 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


THE NEWS 


The president-czar of the American 
Federation of Musicians (AFL) made 
good his previous announcement that 
no new instrumental recordings would 
be made on and after New Year’s Day, 
1948. 

Union contracts with 771 record 
companies expired at midnight, Decem- 
ber 31, and many musical and theater 
stars rushed through last-minute record- 
ings of songs or band numbers. Arturo 
Toscanini’s symphony players are as 
fully unionized as Eddie Condon’s jazz. 
But there is a large backlog of classical 
records. 

Radio networks were given a reprieve 
by Petrillo till January 31. The practice 
of “transcribing” programs for rebroad- 


_ cast at later hours for other time zones 


may have to end then. 

For five years the union has collected 
a “welfare fund” fee on every record 
sold. But this practice was forbidden by 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The music boss 
has been on trial in Chicago for violat- 
ing the Lea Act passed by Congress to 
prevent compelling broadcasters to 


hire more musicians than they needed. 
Decision is due this week. 

“Why should musicians destroy their 
own jobs by ‘canned music’?” asks Mr. 
Petrillo in defense of his policy. 





When Michael was King: A speech 
to Parliament. Premier Groza listens. 





@ ROMANIA. King Meets Girl; King 
Gives Up Crown for Girl. As a movie 
scenario, it’s pretty corny. But as a true- 
to-life romance, it was front-page news 
the world over. 

The hero is the handsome 26-year-old 
King Michael of Romania; the heroine 
is the comely 24-year-old Danish Prin- 
cess Anne of Bourbon-Parma, 

The two met (and saw much of 
each other) when they both attended 
the regent wedding in London of Prin- 
cess Elizabeth and Prince Philip. It was, 
say the gossips, “Love at first sight.” 

However that may be, King Michael 
returned to Romania and asked permis- 
sion of the Communist-controlled gov- 
ernment to marry Princess Anne. When 
permission was refused, he gave up his 
throne. Shortly thereafter the love- 
smitten ex-King departed for Switzer- 
land, where he expects to be joined soon 
by the woman of his choice. When the 
royal wedding bells will ring is still 
unknown. 

Said Princess Anne, after Michael’s 
abdication, “Wherever he goes, I will 
follow him.” 

As royal romancés go, there has been 
nothing like it since 1936 when the 
British King Edward (now Duke of 
Windsor) gave up his crown to marry 
the Baltimore-born Mrs. Wallis Simp- 
son. 

What’s Behind It: (Caution! This is to 
be read only by the non-romantic, non- 
movie-minded, serious students.) The 
prosaic truth is that sooner or later 
King Michael would have had to abdi- 
cate. The Russians, the real masters of 
the country, were putting the skids 
under him. They wanted no monarch in 
any of their satellite states. A popular 
king might prove they feared, a rally- 
ing point for the anti-Communist oppo- 
sition. King Michael’s romance served 
as a convenient excuse for the Russians 
to dethrone him. 

Oil-rich Romania is the second larg- 
est country in the Balkans. It has a 
population .of 16,000,000 and covers 
an area of 92,000 square miles. Until 
Michael’s abdication, it was the last 
remaining monarchy in the Soviet orbit. 








ADDING UP 
25 


THE NEWS 


@ BRITAIN’S LABOR GOVERN- 
MENT has taken another big step in 
transforming Britain into a Socialist 
state. On New Year’s Day the govern- 
ment took over the railway system. 

The nationalization (public owner- 
ship) of British railways was the result 
of the Transport Act passed by Parlia- 
ment last year. 

The system consists of 52,000 miles 
of track, 20,000 locomotives, 45,000 
passenger cars, and 1,230,000 freight 
cars. In addition, it includes the London 
subways, streetcars, and buses; also 18 
canals and inland waterways. 

Holders of shares in the British rail- 
way system—and there are about a mil- 
lion of them—lost their ownership of 
the railways. But the shareholders did 
not lose the money they had invested. 
They received British Transport stock, 
a sort of government bond, of approxi- 
mately equal value to their holdings of 
railway stock. Their Transport stock will 
earn three per cent interest and matures 
in 1978 to 1988. 

During the two and a half years that 
the Labor government has been in office, 
it has already nationalized the coal in- 
dustry, civil aviation, the Bank of 
England, and cable and wireless com- 
munications. Still to be nationalized, 
according to the Labor party program, 
are light and power industries and iron 
and steel. 


@ BRITAIN AND RUSSIA. Despite the 
strained diplomatic relations between 
the two countries, Britain and Russia 
signed a short-term trade treaty. 
Under the terms of the accord, Russia 
is to sell Britain 750,000 tons of coarse 
grain in 1948. In return, the British are 
to supply the Russians with timber- 
cutting machinery, transport equipment, 


and electrical tools. 
POLITICS 


@ ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, Sen- 
ator from Michigan, has asked Michigan 
Republicans not to propose his name for 
the Presidential nomination. 





THE FAR EAST 


@U SAW’S DOOM. The career of a 
former Japanese puppet in Burma 
neared its end. U Saw, Quisling Premier 
of Burma during the Japanese occupa- 
tion of the country, has been sentenced 
to death by a special court in Rangoon. 

U Saw was found guilty, together 
with eight of his accomplices, of the 
murder of Burmese Premier U Aung 
San and six of the latter's ministers on 
July 19, 1947. Testimony at the trial 
pointed to U Saw as the brains behind 
the plot that resulted in the assassina- 
tion of the members of the Ministers’ 
Council last summer. 

Under Burma’s new Constitution, the 
sentenced men can appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the Republic. 

The Republic of Burma came into 
being on January 4 at 4:20 A. M. This 
was the hour and minute that Buddhist 
astrologers picked as the luckiest time 
for the birth of the new state. 

Burma (population, 17,000,000; area, 
260,000 square miles) is the latest 
Asiatic territory to become independent 
of Britain. It had been ruled by the 
British for 62 years. 


The new republic is expected to apply 
soon for membership in the U. N. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


@ TRACKING THE COLD GERM to 
its lair, researchers of the U. S. Public 
Health Service have made encouraging 
progress in the quest for a cure. 

The common cold costs the American 
public a billion dollats a year, It 
causes more loss of time from jobs than 
any other disease. All efforts to find a 
fool-proof remedy have failed. 

Drs. Norman Topping, Leon Atlas, 
and R. W.G. Wyckoff, working with 
the aid of prisoners at the Lorton Re- 
formatory, District of Columbia, re- 
ported success in inoculating volunteers 
with colds. They took washings from 
the nose of a man with a natural cold, 
gave them to five others, and within 48 
hours produced definite cold symptoms. 

The scientists were also able to “keep 
alive” the cold germ and grow it for a 
long period in fertile hen’s eggs. With 
electron miscroscopes, the agent thus 
isolated was seen as “characteristic par- 
ticles” of the same general type as in- 
fluenza viruses. 








PICTURE STORY OF THE WEEK 








; international News Photo 
Leif Ericson’s Vikings reached the New World in an open boat 1,000 years ago, 
but these modern Norsemen came by air to discover America. These 21 young 
people from Scandinavia and Finland are guests in New York and New Jersey 
homes and are attending high school with their student hosts. They won a trip to 
America by writing prize essays on “The World We Want” and by passing tests 
in knowledge of the U. N. and of American History. They will appear.at the New 
York Herald Tribune Forum For High Schools March 6. 
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“I can best serve my country by com- 
pleting my present term in the Senate,” 
he said. His term runs until 1952. He is 
chief spokesman for the Republican 
party in foreign affairs. 

Senator Vandenberg ha: been re- 
garded as a possible “dark horse” candi- 
date for the Republican Presidential 
nomination. Some observers think he 
might run if he were “drafted.” 
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AST month Congress appropriated 

$2,000,000 as “stopgap” emer- 

gency aid for a suffering people. The 
people who received this aid do not live 
in Europe or Asia, but within the bor- 
ders of our own nation. 

The money will feed and care for 61,- 
000 inhabitants of Navajoland, an area 
about the size of West Virginia. This 
great reservation, occupying a 25,000- 
square-mile tract in Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, and Utah, is ravaged by hunger 
and disease. Huddling in his cold hogan 
on this arid, drought-ridden reservation, 
the Navajo is a pitiful symbol of an 
American failure. For despite all efforts, 
this country has failed to give the Ameri- 
can Indian a decent life in the land 
which was once his heritage. 

The near-starving Navajos are only a 
little worse off than other tribes in the 
Southwest — the Pueblos, Pimas, Zunis, 
Apaches, Hopis. Elsewhere in the 
United States, the Indian fares some- 
what better. But many Indians pro- 
test that they are stil] without political 
or social equality. 

The Indian will present greater, not 
a lesser problem, as the years go on. 
For the American Indian is not vanish- 
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ing, as many people mistakenly sup- 
pose. From the 270,000 Indians alive 
in 1905, the Indian population of the 
U. S. has risen to more than 400,000. 
The Navajos alone are increasing at the 
rate of 1,200 a year, despite the hard- 
ship they endure. The Indian birth rate 
is higher than that of any other minority 
group in the U. S.; higher than that of 
the general population. 

About 260,000 Indians live on reser- 
vations set aside for their tribes. Legally, 
they are free to leave the reservation. 
But actually, Indians are reluctant to 
leave the reservation because it means 
forfeiting their share of tribal wealth. 


Need for More Land 


Not all states have reservations, al- 
though every state in the Union has 
Indians. The ten leading Indian states 
are: Oklahoma, 111,187; Arizona, 56,- 
573; New Mexico, 43,904; South Da- 
kota, 31,027; California, 24,114;; Mon- 
tana 19,440; Washington, 15,370; Min- 
nesota, 14,897; Wisconsin, 13,841: and 
North Dakota, 13,091. 

Lands held by reservation Indians 
total 56,552,701 acres. Seemingly, this 
is enough to give them a good, even 
abundant, life. But much of the land 
allotted to the Indians is too arid for 
agriculture, although suitable for gra2- 
ing livestock. In addition, the 160 acres 
originally allotted to each Indian is 
insufficient for cattle raising in the sun- 
parched areas many inhabit. Few In- 
dians have even this much land. As the 
original owners died, their tracts were 
divided among their heirs. These “frac- 
tion heirships” grew smaller and 
smaller as time goes on. 


“New Deal” for Indians 


In 1934 Congress stepped in to rem- 
edy the situation by passing the Indian 
Reorganization Act. The Act authorized 
the Department of the Interior to pur- 
chase land for tribal use. Allotments 
to individual Indians, and sale of In- 
dian lands, was banned. Tribes which 
agreed to “ratify” the Act were organ- 
ized into “corporations” for communal 
use of land and property. 

Since the Act went into effect, the 
Office of Indian Affairs (a branch of 
the Department of the Interior) has 
spent about $20,000,000 a year buying 
land. But despite these outlays, most 
reservation Indians continue to live 
in hardship and poverty. Before war 
work increased their income, only two 
per cent of all reservation families 
earned more than $500 a year. Now 
that war work is a thing of the past, 
they are again returning to this near- 
starvation level of income. Disease is 
widespread in the ranks of the Indian. 








Infant mortality is staggeringly high. 

Of all the tribes, the Navajo are in 
the most desperate straits. In 1868, soon 
after the Navajos were defeated by 
forces under Kit Carson, their tribe 
numbered less than 10,000. Today they 
are six times that number. 


Hunger in U. S., Too 

Most of the Navjos are sheep raisers. 
They suffered a severe blow when the 
U. S. carried out a livestock reduction 
program in 1934. Aimed at preventing 
the complete ruin of over-grazed land, 
the program cut Navajo herds from 
more than 1,000,000 sheep to 350,000 
sheep. The tribe never recovered from 
this financial blow. 

The Navajo diet averages 1,200 cal- 
ories a day —about the same as Eu- 
rope’s hungry millions now subsist upon. 
Many are too weak to work. While the 
welfare needs of the Navajo are great, 
only one social worker is on hand to 
help 61,000 widely scattered people. 
Welfare funds are not available, al- 
though more than 10,000 are eligible 
for old age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind. 

Equally shocking is the educational 
condition of the Navajos. Four fifths of 
the 61,000 Navajos cannot read nor 
‘vrite. Two thirds cannot speak English 
Of the 24,000 children of school age, 
only 6,000 can attend school. No fa- 
cilities are available for the 18,000 
children living under the American 
flag. 

The $2,000,000 appropriated by Con- 


gress will help bring Navajos through 
the winter. For the future, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has mapped out a 
10-year progri.m to make the Navajo 
self-sufficient. The program will cost 
an estimated $80,000,000 —if Con- 
gress approves it. But it is very likely 
that the Department of the Interior — 
and its Office of Indian Affairs — will 
have to do some re-organization of its 
own. 

The Office of Indian Affairs, created 
in 1824, looks out for all Indians ex- 
cept those who have left the reserva- 
tion, to go “on their own.” The OIA, 
however, exercises control over reserva- 
tion Indians by holding their land and 
other property in trust. 


“Second Class” Citizens 


Many Indians feel that the perpetual 
guardianship of the OIA has kept them 
from standing on their own feet as citi- 
zens of the country. Since 1924, by an 
act of Congress, Indians have had the 
full status of citizens. Yet many own 
no property as individuals. As wards 
of the Government, they cannot spend 
their own money without advice. If an 
Indian’s cow produces a calf, he can- 
not sell the calf without permission. 

Because reservation land is not taxed, 
Indians cannot vote in Idaho, New Mex- 
ico, and Washington. The constitutions 
of these states forbid the vote to all 
Indians who are not taxed. Reserva- 
tion Indians cannot vote in Arizona be- 
cause of a law denying the ballot to 
“persons under guardianship.” 





Photos by Milton Snow. Navajo Service 
Many Indian youngsters must learn English as a “foreign” language. 
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All told, about 100,000 Indian cig. 
zens are denied the right to vote. Ap 
Indian veteran cannot get a GI loay 
to build a house, because the Gover. 
ment holds title to his land. Many Ip. 
dians feel that the communal wealth 
system should be abolished. Tribal 
wealth, it is felt, should be divided 
among individual Indians to put them 
om an economic footing with other 
Americans. 

The Indian is bitter over his treat. 
ment as a member of a minority group, 
When Indians were barred from owning 
homes by “restrictive covenants” in Los 
Angeles, they took the matter to court, 
But the court decreed that Indians were 
“non-Caucasian,” and the restriction re- 
mained in effect. 

The recent report of the President's 
Committee on Civil Rights (see Nov, 
17 issue) is strong im its condemnation 
of U. S. treatment of the Indian. The 
Committee reports that discrimination 
against the Indian is widespread 
-throughout the Southwest. Even in 
towns that depend mainly on Indian 
trade and business, the Indians cannot 
share the white man’s hotel or restaur- 
ant. 

To protest and fight violations of their 
civil rights, Indian veterans of World 
War II have formed the American In- 
dian Citizens League. The League is 
already making its weight felt in Indian 
affairs. Other voices too, in Government 
and in the press, have been raised to 
demand a new day for the Indian. 


Willing and Able Workers 


When given the opportunity, the In- 
dian has proyed himself well able to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with his fel- 
low Americans. More than 25,000 In- 
dians served with our armed forces. 
More than 40,000 others worked side 
by side with the white man in war 
plants. 

Here and there, even on reservations, 
Indians have shown marked business 
ability. On the Menominee reservation 
in Wisconsin there exists the only large 
virgin forest remaining in that state. The 
Indians, who own and operate a profit- 
able cooperative sawmill, have planned 
their timber cut so as to assure work for 
500 men all year around. By wise con- 
servation methods, they have guaran- 
teed that this shall continue for many 
years to come. The profits of the saw- 
mill pay their reservation costs. 

Given a wider scope to exercise his 
powers, no one can tell what contribu- 
tions the Indian may add to the rich 
cultural heritage with which he has al- 
ready endowed us. What the Indian 
wants now is the chance to walk alone, 
a free man among free men. 
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@ How the United States grew from a colonial 
domain held by European monarchies to a 
strongest and most influential of nations — 

is the “plot” of Dr. Commager’s story of hana 
ica in World Affairs. Next semester the unfin- 
ished story continues, taking us from the Civil 
War up to the vitally important events of 1948. 


FTER the War of 1812 America 
seemed for a time to withdraw into 
isolation from European affairs. Yet 

that isolation of America was not real. 
In fact relations between America and 
Europe during the second half century 
of independence were both strong and 
close. These relations expressed them- 
selves in movements of population, of 
trade, and of ideas, rather than in 
politics and diplomacy. 

It was the movement of population 
that was most important. Immigration 
to the New World had slowed down 
after the Colonial period, After the War 
of 1812, however, the movement across 
the Atlantic began once more. During 
the 1820s, perhaps 200,000 Britons and 
Europeans found their way to America. 

It was in the next three decades, 
however, that immigration swelled to 
flood proportions. The statistics of the 
time are unreliable, but such figures as 
we have reveal that 4,500,000 emigrants 
left Europe for America in this 30-year 
period. Of these the majority came 
from the British Isles (especially Ire- 
land), Germany, France. (See chart.) 


To a New and Better Life 


Why did they come? Reasons varied, 
but the overwhelming majority came 
in the hope of bettering their lot. This 
was particularly true of the Irish, who 
made up the largest single group. 
Ireland was, in the early nineteenth 
century, a stricken land, poor, over- 
crowded, and oppressed. The Irish lived 
principally on potatoes, and potato 
shortages spelled disaster. In 1846 a 
great famine came, sending hundreds 
of thousands of Irish to America. 

The German states, too (there was as 
yet no unified Germany) were in dire 
condition. The Napoleonic wars had 
impoverished them, and population was 
increasing more rapidly than produc- 
tion. In addition the demands of com- 
pulsory military service, and political 
and religious persecutions, persuaded 
many to try their fortunes in America. 

Migration to the New World was 
aided by a great improvement in sail- 
ing ships. Also, beginning in the 1840s, 
steamships offered speedy and cheap 
passage. The opening up of the Amer- 
ican West, the building of railroads, 
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The First Wave of 


the rapid growth of cities, all offered 
work for willing hands. Those who 
ventured across the Atlantic could be 
reasonably sure of finding not only 
freedom, but enough to eat and drink, 
decent shelter, and schools. 

The overwhelming majority of those 
who came over during these years 
settled in the North and East. Some 
drifted to the South—the French to 
Louisiana, colonies of Germans to newly 
opened Texas. 

The Irish — most of whom had had 
their fill of farming — tended to settle 
in the cities — Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia. The Irish also worked on the 
canals and the new railroads that were 
so rapidly pushing across the moun- 
tains to the Northwest. 

Other immigrant groups— such as 
Germans, English, Scandinavians — 
spread widely in cities and country 
throughout the North. Thousands of 
Germans settled in such cities as Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and Milwaukee. Other thousands took 
up land in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa. 
There they were speedily joined by Nor- 
wegians and Swedes who began coming 
over in the 1840s and 1850s. 

What did these immigrants bring 
with them? What did they contribute? 
First, of course, themselves — their 
work, their skills, their brawn and 
brains. America was expanding rapidly, 
American farmers were beginning to 
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IMMIGRATION 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


ship to world markets. The Industrial 
Revolution was making possible the use 
of our fabulously rich natural resources. 
At such a time manpower was tremen- 
dously important. 

In addition, the immigrants con- 
tributed, each group in its own way, 
to the wonderful cultural variations 
within America. Some, like the Irish, 
brought their political talents. Some, 
like the Germans, brought their thor- 
ough-going industriousness. Some, like 
the Scots, brought their craftsmanship 
and finely trained minds. Some, like 
the Jews, brought their age-old culture 
and passion for education. 

The immigrants brought their faiths, 
their songs, their folklore, and their 
customs. They brought, above all, a 
deep desire for democracy and equality, 
and a touching devotion to what Amer- 
ica offered. Nothing is more striking 
than the fact that these racial groups 
were Americanized in a few years. 

Finally, each immigrant was, in a 
way, a cultural relations officer, an in- 
formation agency, The newcomers 
wrote back to their friends and rela 
tives in the Old World, describing life 
in the New, praising it, for the most 
part, and telling others to come and 
join them. America came to be known 
in Europe more through these “Amer- 
ica letters,” as they were called, than 
through her literature or her diplomats 
and propagandists. 
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II, is still a battleground. Here the 

forces of communism and democ- 
racy are locked in a life-and-death strug- 
gle. The stake is an impoverished, war- 
devastated country of 45,000,000 
people. But it is a country with a stra- 
tegic position in the international ri- 
valry between East and West. 

The forces of Jemocracy recently 
won an important victory in this con- 
tinuing struggle. But the fight is far 
from over. So long as the Italian people 
are hungry and cold, there remains the 
threat of civil strife and the possibility 
of the triumph of ~ommunism or re- 
vived fascism, 

Last month saw the first test of 
strength. Early in December numerous 
riots, provoked by Communists, broke 
out throughout the country. Mobs at- 
tacked anti-Communist newspaper of- 
fices and political headquarters. Com- 
munists also organized hundreds of 
smal] strikes. These served as rehearsals 
for the Big Show--a general strike 
in the city and province of Rome. 

The general strike was called on De- 
cember 11 by the Communist-domi- 
nated Camera di Lavoro (Chamber of 
Labor). The pretext was the plight of 
Rome’s estimated 80,000 unemployed. 

The government of Premier Alcide 
de Gasperi made a few concessions to 
the Chamber of Lzbor, but stood firm 
against violence .nd work stoppages. 
As a result, the strike proved a fizzle. 
It lasted two days and then was sud- 
denly called off by the Chamber of 
Labor. The majority of workers refused 
to stay away from their jobs. They were 
willing to strike to better their work- 
ing conditions, but not to further the 
political aims of the Communists. 


rims a battleground of World War 


Desperate Need for Food 


But the Communists are still strong 
in Italy. They claim a membership of 
2,200,000 which makes them, propor- 
tionately, the stronzest Red party in 
the world. (There are only 6,400,000 
Communists in Russia, with her 200,- 
000,000 population). In the last na- 
tional election in Italy, on June 2, 1946, 
the Communists came out third, elect- 
ing 104 of the 556 deputies to the Con- 
stituent Assembly. They are com- 
manded by the Moscow-trained, 54- 
year-old Palmiro Togliatti. 

The chief basis of Communist appeal 
in Italy is the economic plight of the 
country, The Communists draw upon 
popular dissatisfaction with the gov- 
ernment. There is an acute shortage of 
all the necessities of life — food, fuel, 
clothing, housing. 

The worst of these shortages is food. 
Italy has never been able to raise 
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International News Photo 


Last U. S. occupation troops in Italy left Livorno on December 14, 1947. 


stands firm 


Economic hardship and Communist-led strikes 


fail to unseat Premier de Gasperi’s government 


enough food for her people — even in 
normal times. Today, her food produc- 
tion is only three-quarters of the pre- 
war levels. This is for 2 population one- 
tenth greater than pre-war. 

There are 2,000,000 unemployed 
workers in Italy. Living costs today are 
54 times higher than in 1938. There is 
a thriving black market in the country. 
The rich patronize the black market; 
the poor exist on meager rations. All 
this provides a fertile ground for Com- 
munist propaganda. 

What do the Communists hope to 
gain by provoking strikes and riots in 
Italy? Their immediate objectives are: 
(a) to weaken the middle-of-the-road 
government of Premier de Gasperi; and 
(b) to block Italian industrial recovery 
under the Marshall Plan. 

The Reds are particularly bitter 
against Premier de Gasperi, leader of 
the liberal Christian Democratic party, 
who in June 1947 dropped the Com- 
munist ministers from his cabinet. He 
found it impossible to co-operate with 
a party whose first allegiance was to 
a foreign power — Russia. 

Last month Premier de Gasperi 
formed his fifth cabinet. It includes all 
the political parties except “the reac- 
tionaries of the left and right” —i.e., the 
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Communists, the pro-Communist wing 
of the Socialists; ard, at the other ex- 
treme, the monarchists and semi-Fas- 
cists, On December 19 the Premier pre- 
sented his new government to the Na- 
tional Assembly and won a vote of 
confidence — his largest — 303 to 118. 

The Socialist party of Italy split last 
year. One faction under Pietro Nenni is 
almost indistinguishable from the Com- 
munists. The other faction, led by 
Giuseppe Saragat, supports and _par- 
ticipates in de Gasperi’s government. 
During his recent -isit to this country, 
Saragat (now Vice-Premier) told this 
writer that the so-called ,“left-wing 

eSocialists” are completely dominated by 
Communist chieftain Togliatti. 

At the other end of the political 
spectrum are several semi-Fascist 
groups, which are « ttempting to revive 
a system similar to Mussolini’s. The 
largest of these is L'Uomo Qualunque 
(The Common Man Front) party which 
elected 40 deputies to the Assembly but 
whose strength since then has been 
waning. These groups are actively try- 
ing to take advantage of the Communist 
disorders and economic weakness to 
seize power, as the original Fascists 
did in 1922. 

The largest political organization in 
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lialy is de Gasperi’s Christian Demo- 
gatic party which *: similar in its pro- 

to the French Popular Republi- 
cans, This party holds 207 seats in the 
Assembly. 

The next nationa! election in Italy is 
scheduled for March 7. It will elect the 
first parliament of the Italian Republic 
under her new o.astitution. 

New Year’s Day ushered in a new 
constitution for Italy. It came into effect 
on January 1, 1948, supported by all 
major parties, including the Com- 


munists. 

Enrico de Nicola, who till then held 

the title of provisional (temporary) 
ident was proclaimed president of 
the Italian Republic. 

By the new constitution, Italy is de- 
dared a republic for all time. Even 
though all other articles of the consti- 
tution may be ainended, the one pro- 
daiming Italy a republic can never be 
changed. 

Under the new basic law, Italian 
women receiverthe right to vote for the 
first time, Religious freedom is guar- 
anteed, although the Roman Catholic 
Church is recognized as Italy’s official 
religion. The Constitution grants work- 
ers an unlimited right to strike. 

In some respects the constitution re- 
sembles our own. It provides for a two- 
house parliament {a chamber and a 
senate) and for a supreme court to pass 
on constitutional questions. Deputies to 
both houses will be elected for five- 
year terms. 

The parliament will choose, by two- 
thirds vote, the President, who will 


Press Association 


Recent Communist parade featured this puppet 
of Premier de Gasperi held by “Wall Street.” 
Favorite Communist “line” is to claim that 
Italy is controlled by U. $. business interests. 
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hold office for seven years, He will 
have very limited powers. As in Bri- 
tain, the cabinet will exercise executive 
authority. Any 50,000 voters can offer 
bills for passage by the parliament, Thus 
law-making initiative is given directly 
to the people. The Constitution ex- 
pressly forbids the -eorganization of a 
Fascist party. 

With this democratic constitution, 
Italy hopes to qualify for membership 
in the United Nations. Her previous at- 
tempts to join the world organization, 
though backed by the Western democ- 
racies, were vetoed by Russia. 

On December 14, the last American 
occupation troops departed from Italy. 
This was in accordance with the peace 
treaty, signed Sepiember 15, 1947, 
which allowed three months for the 
withdrawal of our occupation troops 
from Italian soil. 

Under the terms of the peace treaty, 
Italy is deprived of all her African 
colonies (Libya, Eritrea, and Italian 
Somaliland). The fina] disposal of these 
territories is to be decided by the Big 
Four. Italy ceded the Dodecanese 
Islands to Greece and five small Alpine 
boundary areas ‘o France, 

Italy also lost the port of Trieste and 
environs, which nave been designated 
as the Free Territery of Trieste, to be 
governed by the United Nations. The 
territory is still under joint Anglo-Ameri- 
can-Yugoslav occupation. The U. N 
Security Council has been unable ‘to 
agree on a governor. 


U. S. Deeply Interested 

The bitterest pil) for the Italians to 
swallow was the award of most of 
Venezia Giulia and several islands in 
the Adriatic to Yugoslavia. Italy must 
also pay reparations to Russia, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, Albania and Ethiopia. 
The new Italy is also pledged to de- 
militarization. 

The security and independence of 
this disarmed Italy is at present threat- 
ened by two forces — internally, by a 
strong Communist ferce and externally, 
at her very borders, by a powerful Red 
army under the command of Yugo- 
slavia’s Communist leader, Marshal 
Josip Tito, 

Awareness of this two-pronged dan- 
ger prompted President Truman to 
make an important declaration on the 
eve of the departure of our troops from 
Italy. He reassured the Italian govern- 
ment that “this country continues its 
interest in the preservation of a free 
and independent Italy.” He stressed 
that if that freedom were threatened 
“directly or indirectly” in the future, 
this nation would “censider what means 
would be appropriate for the mainten- 
ance of peace and security.” 
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Questions 
this 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


ere based on articles in 
issue. Perfect score is 100. 
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Veto Debate 
In the space to the left of each of 


| the following statements place the letter 
| of the word or phrase which best com- 
| pletes the statement. Each counts 4. 
| Total 20. 


__l. The power of members of the 
Big Five to veto proposals in the U. N. 
Security Council is stated: 

a. In preamble to U. N. Charter. 

b. Nowhere specifically, but its use is 
provided for in Article 27. 

c. In the Truman Doctrine. 

d. In League of Nations Covenant. 

—__2. Three countries dominated by 
Russia are 

a. Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania. 

b. Greece, Romania, and Austria. 

c. Palestine, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia. 

d. China, Japan, and Germany. 

__ 3. One member of the Big Five 
used its veto power to oppose creation 
of a commission to see that Dutch and 
Indonesian troops ubeyed the Security 
Council’s cease-fire order in Indonesia. 
The member is 

a. Russia. c. China. 
b. U. S. d. France. 

__ 4. Two Security Council] members 
who opposed admitting Albania and 
Outer Mongolia as members of the 
United Nations are 

a. Russia and Poland. 

b. China and Pakistan. 

c. U. S. and Britain. 

d. Mexico and Syria. 

__5. The U. N. body which has the 
most powers for keeping the peace is 
the 

a. Permanent Court for International 
Justice. 

b. General Assembly. 

c. Secretariat. 

d. Security Council. 

My score 
Immigrants 

In the space to the left of each of 
the following statements write I if it is 
mainly about the Irish immigrants; write 
G if it is about the German. Each counts 
| 4. Total 24. 

__.1. Potato famine furthered their 
coming to America. (Turn page) 
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CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 
continued from preceding page 


__. 2. Chief cities they settled in 
were Baltimore, Cincinnati, Chicago, 





St. Louis, and Milwaukee. 

— 3. Brought their thorough-going 
industriousness with them. 

__4. Thousands settled on the farms 
in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa because 
they had money to buy farms. 

_— 5. They tended to settle in Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia. 


— 6. They came to escape religious | 


and political persecution and compul- 
sory military service. 
My score 


Italy: Yes or No? 


If the statement is true, circle the T 
in front of it; if the statement is false, 
circle the F. Each counts 4. Total 36. 








T. F. 1. Premier de Gasperi of Italy | 
is a Communist. | 
T. F. 2. The Communist party is the | 


strongest single party in Italy. 

T. F. 3. Under the new constitution, 
Italy is a democratic kingdom. 

T. F. 4. Workers are not permitted 
to strike in Italy. 


women the right to vote and guarantees 
religious freedom. 

T. F. 6. Italy’s parliament chooses 
the chief executive who holds office for 
seven years. 

T. F. 7. Italy belongs to the United 
Nations. 

T. F, 8. One of Italy’s dangers is a 
big Red Czechoslovakian army on her 
borders. 

T. F. 9. Italian Communists have 
urged Italy to get aid through the 
Marshall Plan. 

My score 


S. O. S. for Indians 


Select the correct answer in each of 
the following, and write it in space pro- 
vided, Each counts 5. Total 20. 

1. U. S. Indian 
population is (staying the same, increas- 
ing, decreasing). 














I 
2. The tribe that 
needs the most help is the (Sioux, Zuni, | 
Navajo, Hopi). 

3. What is the | 
chief means of making a living for the | 
Navajos? (hunting, farming, sheep rais- 
ing, factory work), 





4, What recent 

report condemned our treatment of the } 

Indians? (Civil Rights Committee; U.N. ; 

Minority Report; Atlantic Charter. ) } 

My score. My total score. 

My name 
C. Q. for issue of January 19, 1948 














} 
| 
T. F. 5. Italy’s constitution gives | 
| 
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PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD 
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Eight Agencies Report Cooperation and Progress 


ALANCING their books for 1947, 

eight of the specialized agencies of 

the United Nations have an- 
nounced considerable progress for the 
last twelve-month period. Gains have 
been made in raising the standards of 
health, nutrition, education, social se- 
curity, and economic welfare in many 
countries of the world. 

Officials of these agencies warned, 
however, against over-optimism. Thus 
far the surface has been barely 
scratched. They do feel heartened by 
the fact that agreement was reached 
among most of the world’s govern- 
ments on matters affecting day-to-day 
living. This is in sharp contrast with 
the disagreements in the purely politi- 
cal sphere. 

Following are summaries of the re- 
ports of the eight specialized agencies: 


FAO (Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation). Its major achievement in 1947 
was the creation of an 18-member 
World Food Council which is to work 
out allocations for scarce foods. 


ILO (International Labor Office). 
This agency, which was formerly un- 
der the League of Nations, resumed 
all its pre-war activities in 1947. 

UNESCO (United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation). According to Director-General 
Julian Huxley, this organization in 
1947 began “successful operations at 
almost every point along its broad front 
of international education, science and 
culture.” It has started to provide war- 
torn countries with books, scientific 
equipment, and musical instruments. 

ICAO (International Civil Aviation 
Organization). This organization now 
includes 45 member nations which op- 
erate more than 90 per cent of the 
world’s international air transport. It 
completed its organizational work in 
1947 and is now prepared to deal with 
concrete problems in regulating the 
world’s airways. At present, it is work- 
ing out uniform technical standards. 

World Bank. Its president, John J. 
McCloy, reports that the Bank has made 
loans of $497,000,000 to four countries 
— France, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
and Luxembourg. 

World Fund. The purpose of the 
Fund is to help governments keep the 


SENIOR 


value of their currencies stable. To 
date, the Fund has made available tp 
the member countries nearly $435,000, 
000 in U. S. currency and $6,000,000 
in British pounds sterling in exchange 
for other national currencies. 

IRO (International Refugee Organiza. 
tion). This is still only a preparatory 
commission. Only eight governments 
have approved the IRO constitution 
and seven more are needed to bring the 
organization into full life. Nevertheless, 
the preparatory commission has cared 
for an average of 650,000 persons a 
month in displaced persons camps in 
Germany, Austria, Italy,and the Middle 
East. About 100,000 displaced persons 
have been resettled. 

WHO (World Health Organization), 
This agency’s greatest accomplishment 
in 1947 was its fight against the cholera 
epidemic in Egypt. This fight, accord- 
ing to Dr. Frank A. Calderone, “was 
the first time in medical history that an 
epidemic which spread at the rate of 
moré than 1,000 new cases a day has 
been checked in so short a time” — two 
months. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


folklore (fék lor), noun, means the 
long-standing beliefs, sayings, customs, and 
stories which are passed along from one 
generation to another, often by word of 
mouth. 

sphere (sfér), noun, comes from a Greek 
word which means ball. The world is 
spoken of as a sphere. In political science, 
sphere is sometimes used to indicate a 
special area of the earth. (Ex. Russia's 
sphere of influence includes Poland and 
Romania. ) 

nutrition (nu trish in), noun, means that 
which nourishes, gives strength and energy; 
food. F 

premier (pré mi ér), noun, comes from 
a Latin word which means of first rank; 
most important. It means the first minister 
of state, the prime minister. Our word 
primary is related to it. 

impoverish (im pév ér ish), verb, comes 
from two Latin words in and poor. It means 
to make poor; to reduce to poverty. 

migration (mi gré shin), noun, means 
the act of moving your residence from one 
country to another or from one area to an- 
other. (Ex. The migration of Jews to Pal- 
estine makes news today.) Related word: 
immigration. 
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Cable cars climb the hills of modern San Francisco. 


its three-year Centennial this 

week. The triple affair will mark 
the hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of gold in 1848; the Gold Rush 
of 184S, and the attainment of state- 
hood in 1850. 

Led by Governor Earl Warren, Cali- 
fornians will hold a ceremony at the 
James Wilson Marshall gold discovery 
site at Coloma on January 24. And for 
three years thereafter, the people of 
California will look back on the history 
that has made theirs one of the greatest 
states in the Union. 

Prior to the discovery of gold at Sut- 
ter’s mill, five flags had flown over parts 
of California: The flag of Charles I, 
Emperor of Spain (1542); of Queen 
Elizabeth’s England, planted by Sir 
Francis Drake (1579); of the Czar, 
brought by Russian sealers and settlers 
(1812); of Mexico (1822); and of the 
short-lived California Bear Flag Repub- 
lic (1846). 

It was the accidental finding of gold 
near Coloma that set off a chain of mo- 
mentous developments not only for the 
future state of California but for all of 
America. 

The vast treasures of the Mother 
Lode in the Sierra Nevada encouraged 
and assured America’s expansion to the 
Pacific. The gold helped finance the 
Union armies in the Civil War.:It laid 
the foundations of some of the great 


| ees The Golden” begins 
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personal fortunes in this country. It 
aided in the building of huge industrial 
empires. 

January 24, 1848, is a great date in 
American history. For an account of 
what happened on that day, we can 
call on the best authority on the sub- 
ject, Johann August Sutter. Here is his 
own first-person story (as recorded by 
Blaise Cendrars in Sutter's Gold): 

“It was the middle of the month of 
January, 1848. I was sitting in my 
room at the fort. Suddenly Mr. Marshall 
burst into the room. He told me that 
he had something of the utmost im- 
portance to tell me, and begged me to 
take him to some isolated place where 
no one could possibly overhear us. 

“We went up to the next floor. Mar- 
shall pulled a piece of cotton from his 
pocket and showed me a lump of yel- 
lowish metal that had been wrapped up 
in it. He told me that he had told the 
workmen that this was gold, but that 
they had all laughed at him and treated 
him like an idiot. I tested the metal 
with nitro-muriatic acid. Then I read a 
long article on gold in the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana. | told Marshall then 
that his metal was pure gold. 

“This discovery of gold in the torrent 
did not leave me indifferent. But I took 
it quietly, as I have taken all the good 
and bad luck that has happened to me 
in my life. My imagination showed me 
all the terrible consequences and fatal 
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S. F. in 1849, already gripped by the fever of gold. 


GOLD 


... 100 Years of If 


results the discovery might have for me. 

“Next morning I left for the mill site 
accompanied by a few soldiers. We 
rode on and arrived at last at the new 
E! Dorado. In the evening we made a 
little trip along the banks of the canal. 
I closed the sluice-gates. Immediately 
the bed emptied and we set ourselves 
to look for gold in its bottom. We found 
several traces, while Mr. Marshall and 
the workmen handed me some small 
nuggets. 

“I called together all my workers. I 
told the men that it would be necessary 
to keep the matter secret for five or six 
weeks, the time necessary to finish the 
construction of my saw mill. When they 
had given me their word of honor, I re- 
turned home. I was depressed, and 
could see no way out of the trouble 
which this accursed discovery was sure 
to make for me. Such a thing could not 
remain a secret long.” 

And so, gold was discovered on the 
land of Johann August Sutter, the 
Swiss-American adventurer. He had 
come to the United States as a young 
man. He meant to establish a peaceful 
and prosperous “New Helvetia” in Cal- 
ifornia. But the discovery of gold was 
the beginning of his ruin. Soon his lands 
were overrun with fortune-hungry 
men, who destroyed his property in 
their feverish search. Sutter died a 
broken man, utterly overwhelmed by 
the consequences of the Gold Rush. 
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@ The veto is one of the crucial issues 
confronting the present session of the 
United Nations “Little Assembly.” This 
Little Assembly, formally known as the 
Interim Committee of the General As- 
sembly, was established by the General 
Assembly in its annual session last fall. 

What is the veto? The word does not 
appear in the United Nations Charter. 
Article 27 provides, however, that the 
Security Council may approve impor- 
tant matters only if at least seven of 
the 11 members vote “yes.”” Among the 
seven “yes” votes must be the votes of 
the five permanent members of the 
Council: Russia, the United States, 
France, Britain, and China. In other 
words, if any of the “Big Five” vote 
“no,” a motion is defeated (vetoed) 
even if all the other members vote “yes.” 

During the 1947 General Assembly 
session, Secretary of State Marshall sug- 
gested that the veto privilege be aban- 
doned with respect to (a) application 
for membership in the U. N.; and (b) 
all matters concerned with the peaceful 
settlement of disputes among nations. 
This suggestion was referred to the 
Little Assembly now in session. 


Should U. N. 





Marcy in the New York Times 


“The Road Block” 





I. The veto tramples on the rights of 
small nations. 


A. The Big Five powers didn’t win 
the war all by themselves. The smaller 
nations fought for freedom, too. Some 
of these so-called “small” nations are 
actually bigger than some of the Big 
Five. The combined population of the 
Big Five is only a little larger than the 
combined population of the U. N.’s 
other members. Yet the small nations 
have almost no “say” on peacemaking. 
All important steps have to be taken by 
the Security Council. There, a veto by 
one of the Big Five could block action 
desired by all the rest of the U. N. As 
Colonel William R. Hodgson, Aus- 
tralian delegate, puts it, the veto is “the 
most vicious instrument ever used by 
man to prevent the democratic will of 
an overwhelming majority.” 

B. The small nations have duties to 
the U. N. which the Big Five can avoid 
through the veto power. For instance, 
the small nations have promised to obey 
it the Security Council asks them to 
send troops to punish an aggressor na- 
tion. But one of the big powers can get 
out of fighting an aggressor (or worse, 
deliberately save an aggressor from be- 
ing punished) by vetoing the Council's 
resolution for action on the subject. 


Il. The veto is just a mask-for power 
politics by the Big Five. 


A. Russia uses the veto to help her 
own friends among the nations and to 
advance her own ambitions. For in- 
stance, the majority of the Security 
Council agreed that troubles on the 


Greek frontier were caused in part by 
Yugoslavia, Albania, and Bulgaria. 
These countries are satellites of Russia. 
When the Security Council considered 
plans to help settle the Balkan trouble, 
Russia vetoed them. Russia also used 
the veto to keep several proposed new 
members out of the U. N. Apparently 
the chief reason was that those coun- 
tries are not very friendly to Russia. 

B. Other powers have used their veto 
power to advance their own policies. 
France vetoed a proposal for a U. N. 
commission to see that Dutch and Indo- 
nesian troops obey the Council's “cease- 
fire” order in Indonesia. Some U. N. 
delegates say France feared setting a 
precedent under which U. N. could 
later interfere in the struggle between 
French troops and the Viet Nam Re- 
public in S. E. Asia. Great Britain and 
the U. S. voted against letting Albania 
and Outer Mongolia, countries under 
Russian influence, into the U. N. 


Ill. The veto is making U. N. feeble 


and useless. 


A. U. N.’s main job is keeping peace 
in the world. Keeping the peace de- 
pends on a strong and vigorous Secur- 
ity Council, for most of the powers for 
peacemaking are in the hands of the 
Council. While the Council is consider- 
ing a problem, no other U. N. body can 
act on the matter. But the Security 
Council can’t get anything important 
done on account of the veto. The veto 
has been used, not only in grave inter- 
national questions like the Balkan trou- 
bles, but in petty ways that stop even 
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routine action by the Council. Examples 
include: the “spite-work” vetoes of pro- 
posed new members, the Russian veto 
of a resolution urging removal of 
French and British troops from the 
Near East, the Russian-French veto of 
a resolution to keep the question of re- 
lations with Franco Spain on the U. N. 
program for further consideration. The 
threat of a veto by Russia has helped 
prevent progress toward control of 
atomic energy, disarmament, and a 
world police force. 

South African Premier Jan Smuts 
compares it to a ship about to smash 
up on a rock. “That rock is the veto,” 
he says. 

Says Dr. Wang Shih-chieh, of China: 
“China . . . thinks that no single mem- 
ber, unless it is a matter of vital con- 
cern, should, by one negative vote, 
paralyze the work of the Council.” 


IV. The veto is a threat to world peace. 


A. The Big Five have used the veto 
to block important steps that might 
have helped solve serious disputes 
among nations. Examples are the vetoes 
on action in the Balkans and Indonesia. 
Another problem is the threat of a veto 
by Russia on plans to control atomic 
power. Control of atomic power is vital 
to peace. Control is impossible if a na- 
tion can use the veto to escape punish- 
ment for violating the rules. 

B. Major wars come when big pow- 
ers clash, or when small powers fight 
with the backing of big powers. What 
good is a U. N. that can’t act to halt 
such a situation? But the right of veto 
makes action in such a case practically 
impossible. Suppose one of the Big Five. 
or any nation backed by one of the Big 
Five, becomes an aggressor. That ay- 
gressor will probably go scot-free, no 
matter how unprovoked its attack may 
be. The big power concerned can use 
its veto to stop the Security Council 
from taking any sort of action. Says 


General Romulo, Philippine  dele- 
gate: “The world must choose _be- 
tween the United Nations and_ the 


veto in its present form. We cannot 


have both.” 
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Abolish the VETO? 


\0! 


L. The veto hasn’t caused as much 
trouble as it might appear. 


A. The veto has been used in only a 
handful of matters affecting small na- 
tions. In any case, a veto isn’t likely 
to block the united wishes of the small 
powers. Let’s be realistic: if the Big 
Five splits on vital issues, the small 
nations will probably be divided, too. 
Notice the way that the nations of east- 
em Europe almost always vote like 
Russia; in important matters, most of 
Latin America takes its cue from the 
United States; the members of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth generally side. with 
Britain. 

B. Of course there’s power-politics in 
the veto. The veto was written into 
U. N.’s Charter for the very purpose of 
allowing the big powers to protect their 
vital interests. 

C. U. N. doesn’t look especially fee- 
ble. It has a dozen or so agencies doing 
important jobs for the world. Look at 
the work done by UNRRA, the World 
Bank, the International Civil Aviation 
Commission, the FAO, the World 
Health Organization, UNESCO, and 
many others. The Security Council has 
done things, too. It helped smooth over 
dangerous situations in Iran, Java, and 
the Middle East. Besides, if the Secu- 
rity Council bogs down, the General 
Assembly isn’t helpless. It can mobilize 
the public opinion of the world. United 
moral pressure could be as effective as 
armed force in persuading a nation to 
live at peace with its neighbors. 


Il, The veto isn’t to blame for U. N."s 
troubles. 


A. Russia and the United States, the 
two most powerful nations in the world, 
disagree at many points. Of course the 
veto sometimes reflects these disagree- 
ments. If you abolish the veto, you don’t 
abolish the disagreement. And it’s the 
disagreement, not the veto, that could 
lead to war. If there were no veto in 
U. N., the big powers would use other 
means (maybe outside the U. N. alto- 
gether) to protect themselves. 

B. The veto is only a piece of machin- 
ery. So is the U. N. itself. This machin- 
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Gromyko votes in Security Council. 
Russia has used the veto 22 times. 


ery can be used for peace if the nations 
wish to do so. If not, it doesn’t matter 
whether we keep the veto or any of 
the rest of the machinery. It would all 
be so much junk if the powers do not 
have the good-will necessary to seek 
peaceful settlements of disputes. 


Ill. U. N. couldn’t abolish the veto if 
it wanted to. 


A. Such an action would require 
amending the U. N. Charter. The Big 
Five must agree unanimously on all 
amendments. Some of the Big Five 
might accept certain limits on the veto 
power, but none of them want it abol- 
ished. Andrei Y. Vishinsky, of Russia, 
told the Assembly last fall that his 
country will oppose any change in the 
veto rules. 


IV. The veto protects the United States. 


A. As one of the major powers, the 
U. S. would have to furnish a large part 
of the troops and equipment if U. N. 
ordered war on an aggressor nation. 
Would Congress ever allow our troops 
to be used in a war of which the United 
States disapproved? The veto allows us 
to stay out of such a situation. 

B. Today Russia and the Russian- 
influenced nations are in a minority in 
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the U. N. Suppose it were the other 
way around. Then the Security Council 
might want to take some action harmful 
to the United States. Perhaps it might 
demand that we give up our overseas 
bases, or change our policies toward 
Latin America. Then the U. S. would 
certainly use the veto to block such 
interference. 


V. The veto is in fact the greatest hope 
for world peace. 


A. With all its faults, the U. N. is the 
best means in the world today for keep- 
ing the peace. Without the veto, there 
wouldn’t be any U. N. at all. Congress 
probably wouldn’t have approved our 
joining the U. N. without the veto 
power. Russia certainly wouldn’t have 
joined. Russia undoubtedly wouldn't 
stay in without the veto. 

B. Without both Russia and the 
United States in its membership, U. N. 
would have little hope of keeping the 
peace if those two nations come to vio- 
lent disagreement. Either is so powerful 
that it could defy U. N.’s puny force. 
If either withdrew, a number of smaller 
powers would probably quit the U. N., 
too. One way or the other, U. N. would 
be helpless. 

C. As long as the big powers stay in 
the U. N., there is always hope of heal- 
ing the split between East and West 
that threatens the world’s peace today. 
If Russia quits the U. N., the split will 
only get worse. 

D. If the veto has been abused, the 
proper remedies are: (1) work to re- 
duce the distrust between the great 
powers on matters both inside and out- 
side U. N., especially the question of 
peace treaties with Germany and Aus- 
tria; (2) by moral pressure, persuade 
the big powers to “go easy” in using the 
veto. If the distrust between Russia 
and the West grows worse, the question 
of veto or no-veto becomes irrelevant, 
for the mere machinery of U. N. would 
be helpless to prevent a conflict. If 
good-will replaces distrust, the question 
of the veto will take care of itself. Then 
the veto would be used (if at all) in 
the interest of world peace. 
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Rex Harrison in 20th Century-Fox’s ‘“‘Anna and the King of Siam" 


Elephants 
in America! 


F the King of Siam had had his 
T way, and if President Abraham 

Lincoln had been willing to take 
a chance, elephants might have joined 
the deer and the antelopes as native 
American animals! 

You can read the story of the ele- 
phants which almost found a home 
in America when you visit the Freedom 
Train. The red-white-and-blue Train is 
traveling throughout the country this 
year. It has reached dozens of com- 
munities throughout the New England 
and Middle Atlantic states, and is now 
visiting cities in the Southwest. 

Aboard the Freedom Train are more 
than one hundred precious documents 
of our American heritage ef democ- 
racy. Some, like the Declaration of In- 
dependence, are already familiar to 
you. Others, like the interchange of let- 
ters between Somedetch Phra Para- 
mender Maha Mongkut, the King of 
Siam, and President Lincoln, are little 
known tributes to the United States. 

The story of the Siamese elephants 
goes back to 1862. The U. S. Govern- 
ment sent the King of Siam a package 
of 192 volumes of Government publica- 


f 


The King examines his “dictation.” 


tions as a gift to the Asian monarch. 
The King wondered for a long time 
what he could send back to America to 
show his appreciation. 

Finally, he hit upon an idea. He ad- 
dressed a letter to “his most respected 
excellent presidency, the President of 
the United States of America.” The 
King offered to “procure young male 
and female elephants, and forward 
them one or two pairs at a time” to the 
United States. He went on to say (in a 
breathtaking non-stop sentence) : 

“If these elephants could be turned 
loose in forest where there was abun- 
dance of water and grass, in any region 
under the sun’s declination both north 
and south, called by the English the 
torrid zone, and all were forbidden to 
molest them, to attempt to raise them 
would be well, and if the climate there 
should prove favorable to elephants, we 
are of the opinion that after a while 
they will increase until they become 
large herds, as there are here on the 
continent of Asia, until the inhabitants 
of America will be able to catch and 
tame and use them as beasts of burthen, 
making them of great benefit to the 
country, since elephants, being ani- 
mals of great size and strength, can 
bear burdens and travel through un- 
cleared woods and matted jungles, 
where no carriage and cart roads have 
yet been made.” 

When Mr. Lincoln received this let- 
ter, he was the troubled and saddened 
President of a nation engaged in civil 
war. But he found time to reply to the 
King of Siam. His answer is a choice 
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example to letter-writers who want to 
say “No, thank you,” most politely: 

“I appreciate most highly your Maj- 
esty’s tender of good offices in forward- 
ing to this government a stock from 
which a supply of elephants might be 
raised on our own soil. This govem- 
ment would not hesitate to avail itself 
of so generous an offer if the objec 
were one which could be made prac- 
tically useful in the present condition 
ot the United States. Our political ju- 
isdiction, however, does not reach a 
latitude so low as to favor the multipli- 
cation of the elephant, and steam on 
land, as well as on water has been our 
best and most efficient agent of trans- 
portation in internal commerce. 

“T shall have occasion at no distant 
day to transmit to your Majesty some 
token or indication of the high sense 
which this government entertains 
your Majesty’s friendship.” 


SS, 


ALL ABOARD! 


See the King of Siam’s letter and many 
other thrilling documents when it reaches 
your community on the Freedom Train. 
The Train is headed for: 

Arkansas — Little Rock, Jan. 19; Pine 
Bluff, Jan. 21; Fort Smith, Jan. 22. 

Oklahoma — Muskogee, Jan. 23; Tulsa, 
Jan. 24; Oklahoma City, Jan. 25; Enid, 
Jan. 27; Ada, Jan. 28. 

Texas — Denison, Jan. 29; Dallas, Jan. 
30; Fort Worth, Jan. 31; Waco, Feb. 1; 
Tyler, Feb. 3; Beaumont, Feb. 4; Houston, 
Feb. 5-6; Galveston, Feb. 7; Harlingen, 
Feb. 8; Corpus Christi, Feb. 10; Austin, 
Feb. 11; San Antonio, Feb. 12; Del Rio, 
Feb. 13; El Paso, Feb. 14. 

New Mexico — Santa Fe, Feb. 15; Al- 

- buquerque, Feb. 17. 

Arizona — Douglas, Feb. 18; Tucson, 
Feb. 19; Phoenix, Feb. 20; Yuma, Feb. 21. 

California — San Diego, Feb. 22; Los 
Angeles, Feb. 23-24; Long Beach, Feb. 
26; Pasadena, Feb. 27; Pomona, Feb. 28; 
San Bernadino, Feb. 29. 
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220 EAST 42ad STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


January 19, 1948 


Dear Reader: 


This letter is about LETTERS -- America's most common means of 
communication. The U. S. Post Office does more than a billion dollars 
worth of business a year. Most of it is for stamps to go on letters 
and postcards. Figure how many three-cent and one-cent missives that 
means, if you like astronomical numbers! Scholastic Awards alone, one 
of our smaller departments, thinks nothing of tossing off mailings of 
110,000 letters at a clip. 


American business is mail-minded.. In every office, store, factory, 
sales room, or school there are rows of filing cabinets stuffed with -- 
guess what? Letters and carbon copies of letters! Business, with its 
millions of stenographers and customers, couldn't get along without 
letters. 


Around election time, or when legislatures and Congress are debating 
an important bill, the mail carriers stagger into the offices of law- 
makers under mountains of letters. These commmnications are written by 
citizens to express their approval or disapproval of public policies. 
Many citizens also write to newspapers giving their stand on timely 
issues. This is democracy at work, the work of responsible citizens. 


And what of human relations? What of the families whose members are 
temporarily absent? What of the lovers whose longings for each other are 
eased by writing and reading cherished words on.paper? What of friends 
who keep friendship green by an interchange of news and thoughts? The 
recent war demonstrated this fact anew when our government and officers 
urged the stay-at-homes constantly to write letters to their friends and 
dear ones in the service. 


There is power as well as comfort in well-written letters. Our lit- 
erature abounds with the sparkling or moving correspondence of famous men 
and women. Among them are the witty letters of Lord Chesterfield to his 
son; of Madame de Sevigne; of Benjamin Franklin and Mark Twain. Few 
letters are more genuinely appealing than Lincoln's letter to Mrs. Bixby 
on the death of her son; or Sir Walter Raleigh's farewell to his wife on 
the eve of his execution. You will find some good examples of various 
kinds in the following pages. 


Yes, the English language is well-used in writing letters. Perhaps 
yours will some day be added to the list of the best. In any case, you 
will always write letters, and they will be important to their receivers. 
Now is your time to learn to‘use the mails wisely and effectively. 


Faithfully yours, 


Yr Edirne 








Between the lines of these letters we see a sensitive 


much-mothered boy developing self-confidence 


Boyhood Letters 


[Translation of a letter written in 
French] 

Hyde Park 

Springwood 

1893 

Dec. 7th 


Dear Mumsy & Pupsy. 

I hope that you are well. I know 
what kind of skates you should buy, 
ask for Peck & Snider’s American Club 
Skates, Size No. 10. We skated yester- 
day but it began to rain & we came 
home. My soldiers and the ba-dog for 
Hermorm came yesterday; my soldiers 
are magnificent, beautiful and not ex- 
pensive. If you want to give me a 
Christmas present give me 2 boxes of 
soldiers like the ones I bought the other 
day; you can tell them apart from the 
others because they have two little can- 
nons hitched to horses & 10 little sol- 
diers with white trousers and blue jack- 
ets like this (at this point he drew a 
sketch of one of the soldiers, and below 
it wrote: “LIFE SIZE”) 

They are the best soldiers I have 
ever seen. Mr. Nick (Cane) came to 
see us yesterday & he couldn’t get in 
because the piazza had been varnished. 
[ can’t write any more because I have 
to go riding. 

Your unhappy son, 

Tlevesoor D. Nilknarf 

[At 11 Franklin, like most of us, 
prankishly spelled his name backwards. ] 


(Groton) 
March 15, 1897 
Monday. 

My Dear Papa and Mama 
It snowed here yesterday and we 
now have about 2% inches, just enough 
to spoil everything and too little for 

tobogganing. 

My debate comes in a week and I 





Reprinted from the book, F. D. R., His 
Personal Letters-Early Years, edited by 
Elliott Roosevelt. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1947. Copyright by Elliot Roosevelt, 1947. 


O 


President 


have written a little on it already. 
Goodrich’s father sent him some points, 
and we have got a good many from 
the library. 

We do not go home til the 30th, I 
made a mistake in the date. | suppose 
we are to go with the other boys to 
New York. ... 

Do you think you could get a tailor 
to put a pair of extensions on my new 
spring & autumn suit or rather on one 
pair of pants. I want one pair left as 
they are, so that I can change them 
when I wear very thin stockings. 

I am not being tutored in anything 
and although I am rather backward in 
Geometry, I shall study up at Easter. 

With great haste & love 

Franklin D R. 

P.S. Just had a letter from Aunt Annie 
& Papa & you Many thanks for all the 
valuable points and letters 

Will miss mail FDR 
[At 15, F.D.R. seemed to be growing 
out of his clothes rapidly.] 


(Groton) 
Oct. 3, 1897 
Sunday. 
My dear Papa and Mama, 

I forgot to mention in my last letter, 
that I, together with many others had 
had the great pleasure of failing the 
most outrageous Greek éxam, which 
has ever been known in the history of 
education. Not only was the paper un- 
fair but the marking was atrocious, and 
altho’ I got about .50 the idiot Abbott 
refused to pass me as is customary 
when one almost passes. 

Another week has passed & every- 
thing is going on as usual. 


SENIOR 





F. D. R. wrote his first letter, 
to his mother, at the age of 5. 


Roosevelt 


Yesterday afternoon we had the first 
football game of the season with Eng- 
lish High School, and it resulted in a 
splendid victory for us of 10-0. Last 
year the score was 0-0 and as E. H. S. 
has one of the strongest teams around 
Boston, we feel very proud of our first 
game. 

I got a rather nasty kick on my shin 
the other day while playing football & 
was lame for a day or so, but | had 
it rubbed & it is much better today. 

Warren gets on very well & this is 
his second Sunday in the choir, and I 
I [sic] think he enjoys it much more 
than he expected. 

I take my Greek exam again nest 
Saturday & I am working hard for it. 

We have the Rector in Sacred Stud- 
ies this year which is very nice. Mr. 
Gardner came back today and we went 
to his house after chapel for google as 
usual. I am not sure what division of 
Greek I will be in yet as we have been 
working under Mr. Higley (popularly 
called the “old growler”) so far. 

Many thanks for the lovely mackin- 
tosh which is a perfect beauty and 
which I am sure will last me a long 
time. I intend to assasinate old Abbott 
if he does not pass me in my Greek 
this time, as I know the whole book by 
heart. You will be pleased to hear that 
George Cabot Ward Low (O! law!) 
has been pumped, & a pretty sight he 
was! He left off swaggering immedi- 
ately!.... 

With a great deal of love to both ot 
you & hugs & kisses 

F.D. Roosevelt 

[F.D.R. made no secret of the way 

he felt about some of his teachers.] 
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F. D. R. at 15, visiting his Grand- 
father Delano, en route to Groton. 


Groton 
Sept. 27, 1898, 
Tuesday. 
My dearest Mama and Papa, 

I got the sofa-pillow from Ellen to- 
day and it is a perfect beauty, red with 
black curlykews [sic] all over it. It 
looks very well on the blue sofa, and 
with two more ‘from the other boys 
will make a very cozy place. 

We have begun writing a horrible 
kind of theme, unpopularly known as 
“daily themes”! We have to write 
them every day for six weeks, and you 
can imagine how hard it is to get sub- 
jects if even for only one page. I have 
written two and am already at a loss 
for something to write on tomorrow. 

Football began on Monday and we 
played a game today. In consequence I 
am lame and sore and bruised, and I 
am in deadly fear for my teeth as I 
have no nose-guard. It must be some- 
where at home as it was taken home 
last Xmas and did not come up with 
the things Elsie sent. 

I had to buy a pair of foot-ball shoes 
($4.00) and a canvas-jacket ($.80) 
and I fear I must get a nose-guard un- 
less you can find mine. Tomorrow I 
take Greek and Latin Composition, the 
last exams, as I did not have to do 
French or English. I think I told you 
on Sunday that I got through my His- 
tory all right. 

Warren has got on all right in his 
exams, only failing one, so he will go 
into the 2nd form. I must close now 
and write to Ellen. 

The River must be lovely now, & I 
wish I could be there. Please write to 
Thomas Rowland to send my hawk and 
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if the Boston birds come I wish you 
could put the skins in a separate box 
with naphaline into the bird-closet. 
Ever with loads of love to your both 
Affec. 
FDR 


[Daily themes haven’t gained much 
in popularity since F.D.R. was 16.] 


Groton School 
Jan. 31, 1899, 
Tuesday. 
My darling Mama and Papa, 


You are both of you altogether too 
good to do so much for such an unde- 
serving critter as I am, and you have 
given me so much in the last month 
that I feel as if you were quite spoiling 
me. I don’t quite know where to begin. 
First, last night the delightful The- 
saurus, which I shall use frequently 
and I hope for many years. I have writ- 
ten in it as coming from dear Papa; 
second the delightful fountain pen, 
with which I am scribbling this letter 
came tonight. It is a perfect beauty and 
will be a constant reminder of you and 
encouragement to good penmanship, 
and this time I shall be most careful 
not to lose it. At the same time came 
my moccassins which I had returned 
to Read’s and the present ones fit to a 
T. Many many thanks for them; I have 
marked them and shall keep them in 
readiness for the first snowstorm 
(which by the way looks imminent). 
Last night I had another delightful 
surprise in the large shape of a basket 
of goodies from Aunt Annie including 
apples, oranges, bananas, digs [?], figs, 
maple sugar, crackers & congratulations. 
I am writing to thank her. I celebrated 
my Birthday by taking two Examina- 
tions, History & English. I passed them 
both tho’ with fairly low marks, as I 
had missed the actual teaching here. 
The results of exams are to be counted 
as 3 recitations on our monthly marks, 
so mine will thereby be pulled down 
considerably. I think there is very little 
chance of my getting a B this month 
(which ends Saturday) but I shall try 
all the harder next month. I was de- 
lighted to get your two dear letters of 
Sunday & one of Saturday; I am glad 
the Pells could get some real iceboat- 
ing, & that Mr. Pell didn’t get scared. 

Wednesday 8 a.m. 

It snowed about an inch last night 
but we are going to clear off the pond. 
There is good but very dangerous 
coasting on the river road but I don’t 
know which I shall indulge in. This 
a.m. I am going to see Mrs. Freeman 
and take her some Graphics — 

Ever with dearest love to you both 
Your affec. son 

F.D.R. 


1948 
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(Groton ) 
Nov. 3, 1899, 


Friday. 
(no salutation) 
Awful hard luck. 


Groton 5 
St. Marks 6 

Each side made one touch-down, 
both on tricks. 

St. Marks kicked their goal and Euey 
Thayer in attempting to kick our goal 
slipped so we missed. Still, it does not 
in the least show their superiority as 
we played fully as well if not better & 
gained more ground in the end. 


(no signature) 





[Heavy, doleful ink lines framed the 
above communication. ] 


The Harvard Crimson 
Dec. 4, 1903, 
Friday. 


Dearest Mama — 


I have been absolutely rushed to 
death since I came back, with a thou- 
sand things to attend to & meetings of 
the nomination committee (for Senior 
Class elections) lasting up to 2 in the 
morning. I am to be nominated any- 
way for an office & am naturally de- 
lighted — You will be as surprised as 
I was when you hear what office — 
But I don’t stand a ghost of a show of 
being elected to it — though I am 
pleased at the honor of nomination. 

Dearest Mama — I know what pain 
I must have caused you and you know 
I wouldn’t do it if I really could have 
helped it — mais tu sais, me voila! 
Thats all that could be said — I know 
my mind, have known it for a long 
time, and know that I could never 
think otherwise: Result: I am the hap- 
piest man just now in the world; like- 
wise the luckiest — And for you, dear 
Mummy, you know that nothing can 
ever change what we have always been 
& always will be to each other — only 
now you have two children to love & 
to love you — and Eleanor as you know 
will always be a daughter to you in 
every true way — 

I shall be here over Sunday work- 
ing all the time but will write you a 
longer letter then — 

Excuse this hurried scrawl, it doesn’t 
express anything but you know what 
I mean 

Your ever loving 


F.D.R. 


[At 21 the future President was en- 
gaged to his cousin, Eleanor Roosevelt. 
They were married two years later.] 











These three letters are by people of 
great talent and great emotions. The 
first, by John Keats, was written under 
tragic circumstances. He was then dying 
of tuberculosis, and the knowledge of 
his illness sharpened both his love for 
Fanny Brawne and his jealousy. He 

- knew, too, that his parting from her 
would be forever. (Fanny was not the 
“lightheaded, coquettish minx” he had 
thought her, but a truly devoted sweet- 
heart who mourned him for twelve 
years.) 

The second letter is by the “divine 
Sarah” Bernhardt, the great French ac- 
tress of the turn of the century, to the 
poet-playwright, Victorian Sardou. This 
was a long romantic attachment on both 
sides. 

The letter by Mark Twain, to the girl 
who later became his wife, marked the 
end of a correspondence bridging his 
absence during their engagement. The 
famous humor is missing from these 
letters, for Mark Twain expressed an 
aspect of his character he rarely showed 
—the earnest young man in love. 


Wednesday Morng. 
[Kentish Town, 1820] 
My Dearest Girl, 


I have been a-walk this morning with . 


a book in my hand, but as usual I have 
been occupied with nothing but you. 
... Tam tormented day and night... . . 

When you were in the habit of flirt- 
ing with Brown you would have left off, 
could your own heart have felt one half 
of one pang mine did. Brown is a good 
sort of Man — he did not know he was 
doing me to death by inches. I feel the 
effect of every one of those hours in my 
side now; and for that cause. . . I will 
never see or speak to him until we are 
both old men, if*we are to be. I will re- 
sent my heart having been made a foot- 
ball. You will call this madness. 


You are to me an object intensely de- 
sirable —the air I breathe in a room 
empty of you is unhealthy. I am not the 
same to you — no — you can wait — you 
have a thousand activities — you can be 
happy without me. Any party, any 
thing to fill up the day has been enough. 

How have you pass’ this month? 
Who have you smil’d with? All this may 
seem savage in me. You do not feel as 
I do— you do not know what it is to 
love — one day you may — your time is 
not come.... 

Ask yourself how many unhappy 
hours Keats has caused you in lone- 
liness. For myself I have been a Martyr 
the whole time, and for this reason I 
peek... 

I appeal to you: Do not write to me 
it you have done anything this month 
which it would have pained me to have 
seen. You may have altered —if you 
have not —if you still behave in danc- 
ing rooms and others societies as I have 
seen you—I do not want to live —if 
you have done so I wish this coming 
night may be my last. 

I cannot live without you. . . . The 
Sun rises and sets, the day passes, and 
you follow the bent of your inclination 
to a certain extent — you have no con- 
ception of the quantity of miserable 
feeling that passes through me in a day. 
-- Be serious! Love is not a plaything — 
and again do not write unless you can 
do it with a crystal conscience. I would 
sooner die for want of you than — 


Yours for ever 
J. Keats 
o o o 
Wonderful Boy, 


Where are you tonight? Your letter 
came only an hour ago — cruel hour —1 
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had hoped you would spend it with me 
here. 

Paris is a morgue without you: before 
I knew you, it was Paris, and I thought 
it heaven; but now it is a vast desert of 
desolation and loneliness. It is like the 
face of a clock, bereft of its hands. 

All the pictures that hung in my 
memory before I knew you have faded 
and given place to our radiant mo 
ments together. 

Now I cannot live apart from you — 
your words, even though bitter — dispel 
all the cares of the world and make me 
happy; my art has been nourished by 
them and softly rocked in their tender 
cradle; they are as necessary to me as 
sunlight and air. 

I am as hungry for them as for food. 
I am thirsty for them, and my thirst is 
overwhelming. Your words are my food, 
your breath my wine. You are every- 
thing to me. 


Your SARAH 
— oe — 


Hornellsville [New York], 20th [Janu- 
ary, 1870] 


My child, I am within sixty miles of 
you, and so I do feel that your unseen 
presence is stronger about me than 
when you are away at the other side of 
a State — but further than this, your 
proximity does not benefit me, little 
one, but on the contrary is rather a mat- 
ter to growl at. Because it only makes 
me want the more to see you, without 
giving me the opportunity . . . 

This, my precious Livy, is the last 
letter. of a correspondence that has 
lasted seventeen months — the pleasant- 
est correspondence I ever had a share 
in. For over two months of the time 
we wrote every other day. During the 
succeeding twelve months we have 
written every day that we have been 
parted from each other. And no man 
ever did have a dearer, more faithful 
little correspondent than you have been 
to me, my heart’s darling. — Your let- 
ters have made one ray of sunlight and 
created a thrill of pleasure in every one 
of these long-drawn days, howsoever 
dreary the day was otherwise. And so 
I thank you and bless you now, once 
more, as I have thanked you and 
blessed you all these days. .. . 


Good-bye and God bless you, 
SAM 





Mark Twain’s letter reprinted from the 
December, 1947, Atlantic. Copyright 1947, 
by the Mark Twain Company, and pub- 
lished by permission of Harper & Bros. 

John Keats’ and Sarah Bernhardt’s let- 
ters reprinted from A Treasury of the 
World’s Great Letters, edited by M. Lin- 
coln Schuster. Copyright 1940, by Simon 
& Schuster, Inc. 
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Ais for Accuracy, and please get it right! 
B is for Brevity — brief, but not tight. 
C is for clarity — clear to the sight. 


» 

The ABC’s of business letters are 
Accuracy, Brevity, and Clarity. In any 
kind of practical writing, these three 
qualities become assets, but nowhere 
are they more needed than in business 
correspondence. Take the following 
letter (somewhat exaggerated) as a 
case in point: 


Wednesday 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dear Mr. Sears, 

There’s been so much rain here lately 
(not to mention the spring thaw) that I 
really think I’m going to be needing another 
pair of those good rubbers of yours. Bought 
a pair a few years ago, but must have left 
them somewheres. Anyhow, can’t find them 
although I’ve had the whole family lookin’ 
but wonder if the young ones really do. 
Boys will be boys. You send the rubbers 
= pay the mail man when they get 


Hoping all is fine with you and your 
folks, 
Mr. G. H. Bentley 
P. S. I figure these rubbers ought, to get 
here in a week or ten days. I need them 
bad, so please oblige. 


This letter is just as friendly as neigh- 
bors can be, but Sears, Roebuck and 
Company is a business concern. Mr. B. 
violates all three of our business-corre- 
spondence rules. To begin with, he 
chats along about his reasons for want- 
ing the rubbers, but neglects to mention 
the size, price, and color he would find 
suitable. 

The rambling, confidential, gabbing- 
with-Sears-over-the-back-fence tone of 
Mr. B’s communication might win an 
election campaign, but it will only ir- 
ritate a harassed order clerk. The senior 
partner of a company does not, of 
course, handle mail orders, but even if 
the letter were upon a matter properly 
addressed to him, it would be in bad 
taste. Be brief. 

As for clarity, Mr. Bentley tossed that 
to the spring rains when he began his 
letter with a weather report and stopped 
along the way for suspicious asides upon 
the younger generation. Make your 
point and then leave it alone. 

What other mistakes can you find? 
The heading, the inside address, the 
salutation, the complimentary close, and 
the signature are all in direct opposition 
to business-correspondence etiquette. 
The postscript, too, is frowned upon, 
except when used for effectiveness in a 
sales letter. Let the following note from 
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Business letters have 


Watch 


Your 


a bright high school boy serve as model 
and check Mr. Bentley’s errors against 
it. Though longer, John’s letter says 
more in less space. 


235 Edgewood Avenne 
Fairview, Ohio 
May 5, 1948 

Box 43, Courier 

Fairview, Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

I believe I measure up to the qualifica- 
tions listed in your ad in today’s Courier. 
I hope you will consider my application for 
the sales job in your house furnishings de- 
partment. 

I am eighteen years old, a senior at 
Fairview High School, and have an honor 
rating in the commercial course. Since I 
shall be graduated in June and plan to go 
to evening business school next fall, I am 
looking for a full-time sales job. 

Last summer I worked as salesclerk for 
the Artcraft Store. During the past winter 
I have done part-time door-to-door selling 
for the Write-Well Stationery Company. 
For the past two years, I have been pub- 
licity chairman of our high school dramatic 
club. Complete details about my educa- 
tion and working experience are listed on 
the enclosed personal information sheet. 

My work in publicity gave me experi- 
ence in meeting people and in methods of 
persuasion. This experience, I believe, is 
valuable background for the sales work I 
should fike to do. 

May I have the pleasure of an interview, 
so that we can discuss this matter more 
thoroughly? I can come to your office any 
weekday after 2 p.m. 

Yours respectfully, 


John Welldon 


John’s is a letter of application, but 
it is sound in all six of its component 
parts. What are the six parts of a busi- 
ness letter? 


1. The Heading 


Unless you are writing on letterhead 
stationery, always place the heading in 
the upper right hand of your paper. On 
the first line, type your street address; 
on the second line, your city and state. 
The third line is the date line. The 
block form is best for typed letters. 


2. The Inside Address 
This should be placed at the left 
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margin (below the heading) and should 
contain the title, name, and address of 
the person to whom the letter is sent. 


3. Salutation 


The salutation comes just below the 
inside address. John used the salutation 
“Gentlemen,” because he is writing to 
a box number and dealing with a firm. 
When you know the name of your ad- 
dressee, it is more ordial to substitute 
his name for the more formal “Dear 
Sir.” (Example: Dear Mr. Wainville) 
The only correct punctuation mark 
after the salutation is the colon (:). 


4. The body 


This is it— the meat of your letter. 
Remember your ABC’s here. 


5. The Complimentary Close 


Capitalize only the first word of the 
complimentary close. Never make the 
last sentence part of the close. Phrases 
like “Hoping to hear from you I re- 
main,” are incorrect. “Sincerely yours,” 
“Yours truly,” are preferred. 


6. The Signature 


Signatures should always be in ink. 
It is business-like to type your name 
again below the ink-written signature, 
as John did. An unmarried woman may 
place “Miss” in ,-arentheses before her 
name, and a married woman may in- 
dicate wifehood in the same way (Mrs. 
J. D. Grant); but under no circum- 
stances should a man sign himself “Mr.” 
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Devil’s Laughter 


R. HAMMER came over to Vin- 

cent’s house one night to spend 
the evening with Vincent’s father, Mr. 
Franklin. The two men had been sit- 
ting in the living room for almost an 
hour, smoking and talking and laugh- 
ing and playing cards, when Vincent, 
who was seventeen and a high school 
senior, entered and said: 

“Hello, Mr. Hammer. How are you, 
Mr. Hammer?” 

“Fine, just fine,” Mr. Hammer re- 
plied. “You look wonderful, Vincent. 
You seem to grow more each time I 
see you. Haven't seen you in over a 
month, How’ve ycu been, Vincent?” 
Vincent hold him he had been all right 
and said he had come into the living 
room to look for a novel. As he looked 
for it, he heard Mr. Hammer say: 

“I hear Joe Bradiey bought a good, 
well-built house. I don’t see where he'll 
get much use out 2 it, though, what 
with this new war coming. Why, within 
a week after war starts every house in 
creation is going tc be blown to bits. 
And that includes foe Bradley’s house. 
Joe Bradley’s house is going to be 
blown td bits in the new war!” 

That was the Third World War Mr. 
Hammer was talking about. Mr. Ham- 
mer began to laugh; Vincent’s father 
began to laugh. Their laughter was bit- 
ter and somehow unnatural. Vincent 
shuddered to hear it. 

Vincent found hi: novel, said good 
night to his father and Mr. Hammer, 
went upstairs to his room. While he 
read he listened abstractedly to the two 
men talking. At eleven o'clock Mr. 
Hammer, still laughing, went home. 


In Vincent’s American history class, 
Mr. Lawson, the teacher, gave a special 
homework assignment. 

“I want you to give ten reasons,” he 
stated, “why you think the United Na- 
tions is mankind’s only hope for world 
peace.” 

Alvin Barker, a friend of Vincent’s, 
said, “As an alternate assignment, Mr. 
Lawson, how’s about a hundred reasons 
why we think we'll get into a war with 
or without a United .Nations organiza- 
tion? Is that okay, Mr. Lawson? A 
hundred reasons why we'll get into a 
war? Is that okay?” Alvin Barker 
laughed; the class laughed; Mr. Law- 
son laughed. The laughter was artifi- 
cial, hard, shrill. The cumulative sound 
could have been that of an assemblage 
of hilarious witches. 


Vincent’s Uncle Tim was quite a 
fisherman. One Sunday morning he in- 
- vited Vincent to go fishing with him 
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out on a nearby lake. Vincent went. 
Later that afternoon, while casting his 
line, Uncle Tim said: 

“The world certainly is in one holy 
mess, isn’t it, son?” Had the question 
not been rhetorical, Vincent would 
have replied that the world certainly 
was in one holy mess, Uncle Tim went 
on to say that it was too bad conditions 
were the way they were and he hoped 
a successful solution would be found 
for them. Then he added: 

“But there’s not much chance of that, 
Vincent. That’s just wishful thinking. 
There’s a war coming. But I hope it 
doesn’t come before I catch two more 
fish. I want to catch at least two more 
fish before the war comes. Then the 
war can come, Let it come!” Uncle Tim 
laughed. Vincent felt tired and he felt 
that he would like to laugh, too — that 
same unhealthy laugh. 

Suddenly it was raining. That meant 
the end of fishing. On the way home 
from the lake, in Uncle Tim’s car, Vin- 
cent thought about his father, Mr. 
Hammer, Mr, Lawson, Alvin Barker, 
and Uncle Tim in terms of why they 
had all laughed. When he thought 
about himself, the analysis began. 


The two years following the end of 
the Second World War stood outlined 
before him. In those two years Vincent 
had read the newspapers, he had lis- 
tened to the radio, he had watched and 
waited along with everybody else to 
see whether the human race was able 
to disentangle itself from the web of 
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war. He had watched and waited while 
the world once more consumed itself 
in pettiness and prejudice and hatred; 
while the stench of forgotten corpses 
gave way to the even stronger odor of 
power politics. Vincent had watched 
and waited and had grown less and 
less optimistic. 

When Man lose: his optimism, he 
also loses his dignity and self-respect 
and pride, And when they are gone, a 
phenomenon occurs. Man begins to 
make pointless jokes about his unfor- 
tunate plight in order to prove that he 
just doesn’t care. Now Vincent under- 
stood why his father had laughed, why 
Mr. Hammer had laughed, why the 
others had. Man laughs. Laughter that 
rises from his sense of utter defeat, 
laughter that intoxicates him mentally, 
laughter that is unnatural, insidious, 
laughter that destroys him — devil's 
laughter! 

And what did the laughter mean to 
Vincent, who ached to become a part 
of life and contribute to it. He had 
plans, ideas, fresh nd new and young 
and original, And this devil's laughter 
was an enemy of life. Vincent knew 
he had to fight it. He needed help. 
He needed help and who was to help 
him? Who was there to struggle with 
him against the fiercest adversary of all 
time — man’s lost faith! 


Vincent said goodbye to Uncle Tim 
and got out of the car. As the heavy, 
constant rain splashed against his face, 
he said to himself. 

“I wish the rain would stop. People 
don’t want the rain, the cold, splashing 
rain, When the war comes it can rain. 
Not now. When the war comes. Then 
let it rain and ain and rain . . . when 
the war comes. 

Vincent laughed, entered the house, 
and shut the door, 


Martin Fox, 17 


Far Rockaway (N.Y.) H. S. 
Teacher, A. E. Terino 


“Devil’s Laughter” is a brilliant and 
frightening piece of disillusion, written 
by a boy who makes his case stronger 
by understating it. Martin uses a so- 
phisticatedly naive style as contrast for 
his ideas, which are far from simple. 
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heart, dear Miss Barrett . . . and 

I love you.” Thus Robert Brown- 
ing opened his famous correspondence 
with Elizabeth Barrett. He had never 
met the invalid poetess — had fallen in 
love with her through her verse. The 
resulting exchange of letters led to a 
Victorian romance with all its trim- 
mings — swooning maidens, an_ irate 
father, and a midnight. elopement to 
Italy. Soon Robert and Elizabeth, now 
man and wife, were avowing their love 
for one another in bound volumes of 
poetry, instead of confiding it through 
the mails. 

Poor John Keats, suffering the pangs 
of love and the ravages of tuberculosis, 
poured out his love for Fanny Brawne 
in letters when he felt too sick to com- 
pose poems about her. “My love is self- 
ish,” he confessed. “I cannot breathe 
without you.” 

Considering the intensely personal 
nature of these iove letters. it is little 
wonder that another poet, Oscar Wilde, 
was outraged enough to write an im- 
passioned sonnet when the wern pages 
were put up for auction: 


| LOVE your verses with all my 


On the Sale by Auction of Keats’ 
Love-Letters 


These are the letters which Endymion 
wrote 
To one he loved in secret, and apart, 
And now the brawlers of the auction 
mart 
Bargain and bid for each poor blotted 
note, 
Ay, for each separate pulse of passion 
quate 
The latest price — I think they love 
not Art 
Who break the crystal of a poet's 
heart 
That small and sickly eves may glare 
or gloat. 


Is it not said, that many years ago 
In a far Eastern ‘sown some soldiers 
ran 
With torches through the midnight, 
and began 
To wrangle for mean raiment, and to 


throw 
Dice for the garments of a wretched 
man, : 
Not knowing the God’s wonder or his 
woe? 


—Oscar Wilde 


Wilde rebelled against the conven- 
tional, even in a sonnet. Traditional 
sonnets, you recall, begin with vague 
generalizations, the: move on to a defi- 
nite statement. But Wilde packs the 
point of his into its frst eight lines. 
The last six compare the Keats auction 
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Letters 


Poetry 


to the gambling of Roman soldiers for 
Christ’s garments at Calvary. 

Poets, except when they are court- 
ing, seem to prefer writing to one an- 
other. A letter from Ralph Waldo 
Emerson to Walt Whitman effected 
astonishing results, “I was simmering, 
simmering,” Whitman says. “Emerson 
brought me to a boil.” Emerson’s letter 
excited Whitman because in it Emer- 
son prophesied, “I greet you at the be- 
ginning of a great career . . .” Always 
a good publicist, Whitman turned the 
letter over to the New York Tribune, 
which printed it. As a consequence, 
Leaves of Grass finally began to sell. 

Kimball Flaccus, a young American 
poet and Scholastic Awards discovery, 
wrote a long letter to Thomas Wolfe 
(Wolfe’s latest posthumous volume is 
in verse form) lamenting Wolfe’s early 


death: 


. . Where you have gone, old friend, 
May there be meat and drink, 
High-hearted talk, and laughter with- 

out end, 


And mountains of blank paper, lakes of 


ink, 
And girls so beautiful and grave and 
wise 


That you will spend jong nights in try- 


ing to link 
Words in such patterns as will parallel 
The voice like flute or bell... 
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But it was Horace Gregory who 
wrote the definitive poem-about-letters. 
“The Postman’s Bell Is Answered Ev- 
erywhere” exposes mankind’s real mo- 
tive for sending mail: the need to be 
remembered. 


God and the devil in these letters,, 

stored in tin trunks, tossed in waste- 
baskets, 

or ticketed away in office files: 

love, hate, and business, mimeograph 
sheets, circulars, 

bills of lading, official communiques, 

accounts rendered. Even the anony- 
mous letter says, 

Do not forget. 

And in that long list Dean Swift to 
Stella, 

Walpole to Hannah More, Carlyle to 
Jane— 

And what were Caesar's 
other than letters 

of credit for future empire? 
Do not forget me. 

I shall wear laurels to face the world; 

you shall remember the head in bronze, 

profile on coin 


“Gallic Wars” 


As letters are put aside, another bell 

rings in another day; it is, perhaps, not 
too late to remember 

the words that leave us naked in their 
sight, 

the warning. 
“You have not forgotten me; 

these lines were written by an unseen 
hand 

twelve hours ago. Do not reply at this 
address; these are the last 

words I shall write.” 


From Poems 1930-1940, copyright 1930, 
33, "35, "41, by H. Gregory. Reprinted 


permission of Harcourt Brace, Inc. 
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O YOU think you can read! All 
right, let’s see how you measure up. 
This week’s reading page is a quiz 
based on the story “Address Unknown.” 
If you haven't already read the story, 
do so now. But don’t study it. Read it 
for your pleasure, at the same speed 
and with the same attention that you 
would any other extra-curricular mate- 
rial. 

Then take this quiz. As you'll note, 
the questions test your vocabulary and 
your ability to understand and organize 
ideas. (Future quizzes will test other 
reading abilities.) Unless you rate high 
on these reading skills, you're not mak- 
ing good use of your reading time. Note 
the errors you make; then concentrate 
on brushing up on the skills you lack. 


i. Your Own Detective 


How good a detective are you? The 
following clues were dropped casually 
by one or more of the characters, but 
they might have been important details. 
Check the closeness of your reading. 

1. Is Elsa a large or small woman? 
How do you know? 

2. Martin said he would have no 
more dealings with Jews, except for — 
what? 

3. Which painter was most in de- 
mand with Max’s “customers”? 

4. Would the name Griselle used in 
Berlin reveal her ancestry? 

5. Max dropped Martin’s name from 
the firm (a) out of spite; (b) to pro- 
tect Martin; (c) to cut down on cable 
charges; (d) to help business. 


ll. The Story as Composition 


Every time you read a story, you 
have an opportunity to increase your 
knowledge of story-writing techniques. 





About It 


Read critically. Look for the tricks of 
craftsmanship that mark the difference 
between your own writing and that of 
professionals. 

A good writer always prepares his 
readers for what is to come. The devel- 
opment of the story must seem natural 
and _ inevitable —over-use of coinci- 
dence is taboo. And characters must be- 
have in a manner that agrees with what 


the reader has been told about them, 
The following questions will help yoy 
to decide whether or not “Address Up. 
known” is well composed. 

1. To answer this question, turn tp 
the first page of the story. In Max’s fir 
letter, what statement foreshadows Mar. 
tin’s acceptance of the Hitler regime? 

2. Explain how the change in saly. 
tations, from letter to letter, underscores 
the gradual change in Max and Martin's 
relationship. 

3. Why is the title the author has 
chosen for this story particularly good? 

4. Find the sentence in Martin’s first 
letter which prepares us for Griselle’s 
last action. 

5. Would the story have been as 
dramatic if told in simple narrative 
form? Why did the writer choose this 
unusual way of telling the story? 


lll. The Story as Idea 


Most of us read stories purely and 
simply because we want to be enter. 
tained. A memorable story, however, 
usually increases the reader's under- 
standing of the life he lives. Ideas are 
set in motion; thoughts accumulate. A 
new light may be thrown upon an old 
problem. Did you come away from 
“Address Unknown” with any change 
in your mental attitudes? 

1. Is Martin sincere when he laments 
Germany’s impoverished state? 

2. Why does Max address Martin 
as “brother” in the later correspond- 
ence? 

3. Why does he refer to the “German 
Young Painter's League”? 

4. Was Martin an opportunist or the 
victim of circumstances? Discuss. 

5. Was it right of Max to avenge Gr:- 
selle’s death? Discuss. 

Answers in Teacher Edition 





WB HOW'S 
7 THAT 
By sum syntax AGAIN? 


Y teacher bawled me out the other 
day for using the following sentence 
in a composition: He was just a jerk. 
Do you think she was right? 


E. G., Chicago, Illinois 


Don’t be harsh with teacher. When 
you understand why she disapproved, 
perhaps you'll feel differently. 

“Jerk” is slang. Sometimes slang be- 
comes part of our general vocabulary. 
Words like close-up, low-brow, and 
high-brow were once considered slang. 
Now they've joined the ranks of such 


respectable words as periphery, plati- 
tudinous, eleemosynary. (How's that?) 

The objection to slang in composi- 
tion and such is that your meaning 
may not be quite clear, because fash- 
ions in slang change. Slang words usu- 
ally have a very short life. Of course, 
you know what a “jerk” is. But is he 
the same as a “drip,” a “droop,” a 
“goon”? Next year will everyone know 
what a “jerk” is? 

What your teacher is really saying 
is, “Don’t use slang in formal writing 


and speaking. Slang words tend to ° 


make your writing and speaking fuzzy. 
You'll be calling everybody you don’t 
like a “jerk.” You'll get mentally lazy 
relying on such words when you should 
be looking for more exact wotds. 

Do you know what these words 
mean: flim flam, dry-shave, hookem-, 
snivey, nick, skunk out of? They are 
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slang words that meant the same thing 
at one time: to cheat! Get the point? 
o 7 o 


Can you help us out by analyzing 
the following two sentences: 

1. He died on the way home. (What 
is the construction of home?) 

2. The house is but a shanty. (What 
is the construction of but a shanty?) 


O. B. P., Howland, Maine 


As with many constructions, there 
are many answers. The one we like for 
the first sentence is this: 

Home is a noun object of the prepo- 
sition to (understood). It is part of the 
elliptical phrase to his home. 

In the second sentence shanty is a 
predicative nominative; but (only) is 
what the experts call a distinguishing 
adverb and generally comes before the 
word to be stressed. 


SCHOLASTIC 
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UNKNOWN 


A man was punished through the letters of a friend he had betrayed 


Schulse-Eisenstein Galleries 
San Francisco, California, U. S. A. 
November 12, 1932 

Herm Martin Schulse 

Schloss Rantzenburg 

Munich, Germany 

My Dear Martin: 

Back in Germany! How I envy you! 
Although I have not seen it since my 
school days, the spell of Unter den 
Linden is still strong upon me — the 
breadth of intellectual freedom, the dis- 
cussions, the music, the lighthearted 
comradeship. And now the Prussian 
arrogance and militarism are gone. You 
go to a democratic Germany, a land 
with the beginnings of a fine political 
freedom. 

Of course you are right to go. You 
have never become American despite 
your success here, and now that the 
business is so well established you must 
take your sturdy German boys back to 
the homeland to be educated. Elsa too 
has missed her family through the long 
years. The impecunious young artist 
has now become the family benefactor, 
and that too will give you a quiet little 
triumph. 

The business continues to go well. 
Mrs. Levine has bought the small Pi- 
casso at our price, for which I congrat- 
ulate myself, and I have old Mrs. 
Fleshman playing with the notion of 
the hideous Madonna. 

A delightful letter came yesterday 
from Griselle. She writes that she is 
about to make me proud of my little 
sister. She has the lead in a new play 
in Vienna and the notices are excellent 
- her discouraging years with the small 
companies are beginning to bear fruit. 
Poor child, it has not been easy for her, 
but she never complained. She asked 
about you, Martin, in a friendly way. 
There is no bitterness left there, for 
that passes quickly when one is young 
as she is. A few years and there is only 
a memory of the hurt, and of course 
neither of you was to be blamed. Those 
things are like quick storms, for a mo- 
ment you are drenched and blasted, 
and you are so wholly helpless before 
them. But then the sun comes, and al- 


By Kressmann Taylor 


though you have neither quite forgot- 
ten, there remains only gentleness and 
no sorrow. You would not have had it 
otherwise, nor would I. I have not writ- 
ten Griselle that you are in Europe 
but perhaps I shall if you think it wise, 
for she does not make friends easily 
and I know she would be glad to feel 
that friends are not far away. 
Fourteen years since the war! Did 
you mark the date? What a long way 
we have traveled, as peoples, from that 
bitterness! Again, my dear Martin, let 
me embrace you in spirit, and with the 
most affectionate remembrances to Elsa 
and the boys, believe me, 
Your ever most faithful, 
Max 


Schloss Rantzenburg 
Munich, Germany 
December 10, 1932 
Mr. Max Eisenstein 
Schulse-Eisenstein Galleries 
San Francisco, California, U. S. A. 
Max, dear old fellow: 
The check and accounts came 
through promptly, for which my thanks. 


(Pie. 

















You need not send me such details of 
the business. You know how I am in 
accord with your methods, and here at 
Munich I am in a rush of new activities. 
We are established, but what a turmoil! 
The house, as you know, I had long in 
mind. And I got it at an amazing bar- 
gain. Thirty rooms and about ten acres 
ot park, you would never believe it. But 
then, you could not appreciate how 
poor is now this sad land of mine. And 
would you believe it, we employ now 
ten servants for the same wages of our 
two in the San Francisco home. 

The tapestries and pieces we shipped 
make a rich show, and some other fur- 
nishings I have been able to secure, so 
that we are much admired, I was al- 
most to say envied. 

For the boys there are three ponies 
(little Karl and Wolfgang are not big 
enough to ride yet) and a tutor. Their 
German is very bad, being too much 
mixed with English. 

To the family we seem American 
millionaires and while we are far from 
that yet our American income places 
us among the wealthy here. The better 
foods are high in price and there is 
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much political unrest even now under 
the presidency of Hindenburg, a fine 
liberal whom I much admire. 

Already old acquaintances urge me 
that I interest myself in administrative 
matters in the town. This I take under 
consideration. It may be somewhat to 
our benefit locally if I become an offi- 
cial. 

You write of Griselle. So she wins her 
success, the lovely one! I rejoice with 
you, although even now I resent it that 
she must struggle to win her way, a 
girl alone. A gentle, grave soul is in 
her dark eyes, but there is something 
strong as iron and very daring too. She 
is a woman who does nothing and 
gives nothing lightly. Alas, dear Max, 
as always, I betray myself. But al- 
though you were silent during our 
stormy affair, you know that the deci- 
sion was not easy for me. You never 
reproached me, your friend, while the 
little sister suffered, and I have always 
felt you knew that I suffered too, most 
gravely. Yet for Griselle I keep a ten- 
derness that will last. The old wound 
has healed but the scar throbs at times, 
my friend. 

I wish that you will give her our 
address. We are such a short distance 
from Vienna that she can feel there is 
for her a home close at hand. Yes, you 
must tell her that we are here and urge 
her to make a contact with us. Give her 
our warm congratulations for the fine 
success she is making. 

Elsa asks that I send to you her love, 
and Heinrich would also say “hello” to 
Uncle Max. We do not forget you, 
Maxel. 

My heartiest greetings to you, 
Martin 


Schulse-Eisenstein Galleries 
San Francisco, California, U. S. A. 
January 21, 1933 

Herrn Martin Schulse 

Schloss Rantzenburg 

Munich, Germany 

My Dear Martin: 

I was glad to forward your address 
to Griselle. She should have it shortly, 
if she has not already received it. What 
jollification there will be when she sees 
you all! I shall be with you in spirit as 
heartily as if I also could rejoin you in 
person. 

You speak of the poverty there. Con- 
ditions have been bad here this winter, 
but of course we know nothing of the 
privations you see in Germany. 

Personally, you and I are lucky that 
we have such a sound following for the 
gallery. The oils you sent are excellent, 
and the prices amazing. I shall dispose 
of them at an appalling profit almost at 
once. And the ugly Madonna is gone! 
Yes, to old Mrs. Fleshman. She sus- 
pected me of having another client, and 


I named an indecent figure. She 
pounced on it, grinning slyly as she 
wrote her check. 

Alas, Martin, I often am ashamed 
of myself for the delight I take in such 
meaningless little triumphs. You in Ger- 
many, with your country house and 
your affluence displayed before Elsa’s 
relatives, and I in America, gloating 
because I have tricked a giddy old 
woman into buying a monstrosity. What 
a fine climax for two men of forty! 

But there is another realm where we 
can always find something true, the 
fireside of a friend, where we shed our 
little conceits and find warmth and un- 
derstanding, and where books and 
talk give a different meaning to exist- 
ence. 

Who is this Adolph Hitler who 
seems rising toward power in Ger- 
many? I do not like what I read of him. 

Embrace all the young fry and our 
abundant Elsa for 

’ Your ever affectionate, 
Max 


Schloss Rantzenburg 
Munich, Germany 
March 25, 1933 
Mr. Max Eisenstein 
Schulse-Eisenstein Galleries 
San Francisco, California, U. § A. 
Dear Old Max: 

You have heard of course of the new 
events in Germany, and you will want 
to know how it appears to us here on 
the inside. I tell you truly, Max, i think 
in many ways Hitler is good for Ger- 
many, but I am not sure. He is now 
the active head of the government. I 
doubt much that even Hindenburg 
could now remove him from power, as 
he -was truly forced to place him there. 
The man is like an electric shock, strong 
as only a great orator and a zealot can 
be. But I ask myself, is he quite sane? 
His brown shirt troops are of the rabble. 
They pillage and have started a bad 
Jew-baiting. But these may be minor 
things, the little surface scum when a 
big movement boils up. For I tell you, 
my friend, there is a surge — a surge. 
The people everywhere have had a 
quickening. You feel it in the streets 
and shops. The old despair has been 
thrown aside like a forgotten coat. No 
longer the people wrap themselves in 
shame; they hope again. Perhaps there 
may be found an end to this poverty. 
Something, I do not know what will 
happen. A leader is found! Yet cau- 
tiously to myself I ask, a leader to 
where? 

Publicly, as is natural, I express no 
doubt. I am now an official and a 
worker in the new regime and I exult 
very loud indeed. All of us officials 
who cherish whole skins are quick to 
join the Nationaf Socialists. That is 


the name of Herr Hitler’s party. But 
there is something more, a feeling that 
we of Germany have found our destiny 
and that the future sweeps toward us 
in an overwhelming wave. We too must 
move. We must go with it. Even now 
there are being wrongs done. The storm 
troopers are having their moment of 
victory, and there are bloody heads 
and sad hearts to show for it. But these 
things pass, if the end in view is right. 
History writes a clean new page. 

So much for politics. Ourselves, we 
delight in our new home and have done 
much entertaining. Tonight the mayor 
is our guest, at a dinner for twenty- 
eight. We spread ourselves a little, 
maybe, but that is to be forgiven. Elsa 
has a new gown of blue velvet. 

Our Heinrich has made a social con- 
quest. He goes out on his pony and 
gets himself thrown off, and who picks 
him up but the Baron von Freische. 
Heinrich will go there to lunch next 
week. What a boy! It is too bad his 
German is not better but he delights 
everyone. 

So we go, my friend, perhaps to be- 
come part of great events, perhaps only 
to pursue our simple family way, but 
never abandoning that trueness of 
friendship of which you speak so mov- 
ingly. Our hearts go out to you across 
the wide sea, and when the glasses 
are filled we toast “Uncle Max.” 

Yours in affectionate regard, 
Martin 


Schulse-Eisenstein Galleries 
San Francisco, California, U. S. A. 
May 18, 1933 

Herrn Martin Schulse 

Schloss Rantzenburg 

Munich, Germany 

Dear Martin: 

I am in distress at the press reports 
that come pouring in to us from the 
Fatherland. Thus it is natural that I 
turn to you for light. I am sure things 
cannot be as bad as they are pictured. 
A terrible pogrom, that is the consensus 
of our American papers. 

I know your liberal mind and warm 
heart will tolerate no viciousness and 
that from you I can have the truth. 
Aaron Silberman’s son has just returned 
from Berlin and had, I hear, a narrow 
escape. The tales he tells of what he 
has seen, floggings, the forcing of 
quarts of castor oil through clenched 
teeth are not pretty ones. These things 
may be true, and they may, as you have 
said, be but the brutal surface froth of 
revolution. Alas, to us Jews they are 
a sad story familiar through centuries 
of repetition, and it is almost unbeliev- 
able that the old martyrdom must be 
endured in a civilized nation today. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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T'S the boys who are baffled today. 
And their problems don’t relate 
to algebra, basketball, or how to 

repair a bike brake, but to some- 
thing infinitely more complicated — 
Womenfolk. 

It’s not that they don’t like girls. 
Judging by our mailbag, they adore 
the weaker sex—long hair, “new 
look,” lipstick, and all. They just 
want to know how to handle all the 
problems a girl can create. For in- 
stance: 


Q. I've been wanting to ask a won- 
derful girl in my class for a date. How- 
ever, she lives four miles from town, 
and I have no method of getting to her 
home to escort her into town. I can’t 
very well ask her parents to furnish 
transportation. Is there any way I can 
go about arranging a date? 


A. Why not discuss the problem 
frankly with the girl? A girl who lives 
out of town usually suffers more from 
this kind of dating problem than the 
boys who might like to date her. The 
boys can always compromise their am- 
bitions by telling themselves a date at 
hand is worth two in the bush. But the 
girl can only sit at home and dream of 
the days when every knight had a 
speedy charger. And while a few mod- 
ern Galahads charge about in converti- 
bles, these heroes are few and far be- 
tween. 

Chances are that your girl has been 
so vexed by lads like you, who can’t fig- 
ure out how to conquer a little distance 
in your date life, that she has plotted 
out half a dozen solutions to the trans- 
portation problem — just in case some 
forthright fellow should hint that he'd 
like to take her out. Perhaps she has 











girl friends in town and could arrange 
to stay overnight with them some time. 
Perhaps her dad frequently comes to 
town on business. You'll never know 
until you investigate. And no girl will 
think less of you for having wanted to 
date her—even if you don’t boast a 
coach and four. 

However, since it is awkward to ask 
a girl to make all the arrangements for 
a first date, you could take the initiative 
in this fashion. 

*For a starter, invite Molly to have a 
milkshake with you some noon hour. 
As a follow-up, you might ask her if 
you could hike or ride your bicycle out 
to see her some Saturday afternoon. 
Four miles isn’t much of a trek if you're 
half the man you hope Molly thinks 
you are. And this exertion on your part’ 
should make a big impression on Molly. 
(Our “first love” was a young man who 
rode 12 miles on a bike one Sunday 
afternoon — just to say “hello” to us.) 

Not only will your enterprising spirit 


fy ay ted 


assure Molly of your interest, but it 
may also give you an opportunity to 
meet her parents and to sell yourself 
to them. Parental approval is always a 
big asset to a boy —and in your case, 
this is particularly true. 

When you know Molly a little better, 
we'd recommend a cards-on-the-table 
tactic. Tell her you'd like to invite her 
to the movies or to go dancing or skat- 
ing, but that you have no car. Ask her 
if you might work out a date for some 
evening when her father and mother 
are planning to be in town. 

Possibly, if her parents are sold on 
you, they will volunteer transportation 
for the evening of your choice. But let 
Molly sound out any prospects in this 
direction. 

If your own family has a car, your 
dad or older brother might swap a lit- 
tle chauffeuring for your washing the 
car, shoveling the sidewalk, or stoking 
the furnace. Or you might be able to 
work out a deal with one of your bud- 
‘dies who boasts a car. You could volun- 
teer to buy movie tickets for Jeff and 
his date, if Jeff will call for Molly and 
drive her home. 

We suggested before that Molly 
might have girl friends in town with 
whom she could spend the night. You 


BOY dates GIRL 


might arrange this yourself. However, 
if Ellen helps you out by inviting Molly 
to stay overnight with her, the least you 
can do is to round up another boy for 
Ellen and make the evening a foursome. 


Q. I like a girl who never wants to 
go out with me unless I am taking her 
to a party. I think another girl whom I 
also like would date me if I asked her. 
Should I drop No. 1 for No. 2? 


A. Offhand, we'd say yes — although 
we don’t know the ladies in question. 
If you have to promise a party in order 
to land a date with a girl, you can’t 
rate very high on her list. However, this 
is no tragedy. A girl who is interested 
only in the shekels you spend on her 
or the escort service you furnish for im- 
portant functions isn’t worth your time. 
You'll have more fun with a girl who 
likes you. And when you find the right 
girl, she'll prefer a game of tiddlywinks 
with you to doing the town with any 
other fellow. 


Q. Last summer I met a girl who is 
very much interested in music, an in- 
terest which I share. All winter we have 
been corresponding, and recently I 
went to see her—at her request. As I 
was leaving, I asked her whether she 
loved me. She said, “No!” She added 
that she likes me because I compose 
music and study the composers. Nou 
I’m crazy about her. Should I continue 
corresponding with her when she 
doesn't love me? 


A. Why not? You can’t rush a girl 
into thinking “You're the One.” But you 
can give a friendship based on mutual 
interests a chance to develop. 

Whenever a girl dates you for the 
money you spend on her — think twice! 
However, if she dates you because you 
have similar interests, this is quite a 
different matter. A person’s interests 
come pretty close to representing the 
person. Aren’t the people you like best 
usually those who share several of your 
major interests? 

Your friend’s interest in your music 
means that she likes to talk with you, 
and respects your ambitions. And this 
is the stuff of which real affection is 
composed. 

Instead of trying to turn a summer 
friendship into a Great Romance over- 
night, why not concentrate on discover- 
ing other mutual interests? It will take 
more than a love of music to turn your 
relationship into a symphony of love, 
But you have a good foundation upon 
which to build an exciting friendship. 
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Calling all Ripleys! Meet the biggest 
man in football — Joe Osborne, 360 
pounds of guard for Kennett (Mo.) 
High. Quarterback Don Hall fills out 
the right side of the picture. 


7 ONGO, bongo, bongo, I don’t 

wanna leave the Congo.” That's 
what rivals of the Kennett (Mo.) High 
football team must have yodeled all last 
season. Look at what they had to face 
in civilization! (See picture.) 

That man-mountain is Joe Osborne, 
the biggest guard in America. Splashed 
over his 74-inch frame are 360 pounds 
of non-blockable steak. Kennett’s quar- 
terback, Don Hall, is shown next to 
him, to give you an idea of how Joe 
stacks up against a player of average 
size, 

The Kennett coach, Metz Cherry, 
wants to know whether Joe was the 
heaviest player in football last season. 
That question isn’t worth 64 bucks! Too 
easy to answer, 

Here’s a little tougher question that 
I'd like some help on: Has any high 
school basketball player scored more 
than 55 points in a game this season? 
Chuck Debok, of Russell (Iowa) High, 
racked up that many against Lucas 
High. Before crediting him with the 
record, I'd like to hear from you, A 
penny postcard will do very nicely. 

One dozen of the finest goose eggs 
are on their way to the Faison (N. C.) 
High basketball team, as a reward for 
their 39-0 shutout of Kenansville High 
— the first shutout of the season. Black- 
well must have been pitching. 

Bring on Notre Dame. That’s what 
Santa Monica (Calif.) High was gur- 
gling at the close of the football season. 
The Vikings polished off all 12 of their 
opponents in 1947, rolling up 426 points 
to their foes’ 71. 


High School Hot Shots 


Dick Horn, their signal caller, surely 
set an all-time record by completing 
106 of 181 passes for 2,117 yards. He 
also chucked 25 touchdown passes — 
four more than the college record. 

The noblest Viking fan of them all, 
Peter Graber, tells me that a lot of peo- 
ple out his way think the 1947 team 
was the greatest in Southern California 
history. 

Some of my pals deep in the heart 
of Dixie are getting ready to secede 
from my column. They say I'm not 
devoting enough space to Southern ath- 
letes. Witness this letter from Jimmy 
Owens, of Gordo (Ala.) High. 

“Why do you keep writing about 
Northern.. football players — Lujack, 
Chappuis, Rossides, and Swiacki? Id 
like to remind you that we still play 
football in the South. Before the Big 
Nine sewed up the Rose Bowl, it was 
dominated by Southern teams. Alabama 
alone played six times in the Tourna- 
ment of Roses. 

“There are several players down here 
we are mighty proud of, such as Choo- 
Choo Justice, Bob Davis, Doak Walker, 
Charlie Conerly, Bobby Layne, and the 
passer of passers, Harry Gilmer. 

“In three seasons of play Gilmer com- 
pleted 170 out of 334 passes for 2,453 
yards and 26 touchdowns. He also 
gained 1,633 yards rushing, including 
17 touchdowns.” 

Now look, Jim, if there’s one thing 
nobody can accuse me of, it is that I 
have ignored Gilmer. I’m so wild about 
Harry that I wrote a whole page about 
him in the October 14, 1946 issue of 
Scholastic Magazines. 

Whenever anybody starts talking 
about Northern and Southern football, 
I always whip out my favorite anecdote, 
which goes back to my sophomore year 
at college. 

Our big game that season was against 
the U. of Georgia. Everybody warned 
us that the Bulldogs were real tough — 
that they loved to mix it with Northern 
teams —that our game would be the 
Civil War all over again. 

Well, we were trimmed, something 
like 47-0. Put the Bulldogs played good, 
hard, clean football. The only guy who 


-put a little extra savagery into his block- 


ing and tackling was a big end named 
Graham Batchellor. 

On the train-ride home, we agreed 
that he must have hated us Yankees and 
that his grandpap must have ridden 
with General Lee. Thanks to Graham, 
at least four of our players brought back 
souvenirs of the ball game — in the shape 
of nice big lumps. 





Several years later I met a very nice 
guy at a party, and we sat around talk. 
ing football— Northern and Southern, 
I told him about that game against 
Georgia and how that big tough end 
had slaughtered us poor Yankees, 

The fellow smiled. “You don’t mean 
Graham Batchellor, do you?” I looked 
at him amazed. “Why, yes, how did you 
know?” 

“Very simple,” he answered, his grin 
widening, “Graham happens to be my 
brother, And I'll let you in on another 
secret — he comes from Brooklyn!” 

“I'd like to commit suicide, sir,” 
writes Bill Longfellow, another rebel 
rouser — from Camden, N. J. (Woodrow 
Wilson High). 

“In your December 8 column you 
stated that the best way to commit sui- 
cide is to tell a Columbia. fan that Ros- 
sides and Swiacki are not the best pass- 
ing combination in college football. So 
please send me a Columbia fan, air 
mail. 

“I claim R. and S. are not the top 
combo. My vote goes to Conerly and 
Poole, of Mississippi. Last season Con- 
erly set a new record by completing 133 
passes out of 233 tries for an average 
of .571 and a total gain of 1,367 yards. 
He also connected for 18 touchdowns 
— tops for the country. 

“Poole caught 52 passes for 513 yards 
and 8 touchdowns — the 52 catches set- 
ting an all-time record. So bring on that 
Columbia fan. I’m ready to die.” 

Next column (Feb. 2): Adolph Rupp 
and the U. of Kentucky basketball team. 

— HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





High man on the basketball poll; 
Chuck Debok, Russell (lowa) High 
School cager, who popped in. 55 
points against Lucas High School. 
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RE you interested in becoming a 
cook or a dressmaker? Do mechan- 
ics or the building trades appeal 

to you? Would you like to be a machin- 
ist, a bricklayer, a carpenter, a plumber, 
or a painter? Are you fascinated by 
printing or sheetmetal work? 

Is your dad like Paul Clapp’s? Is he 
determined that you enter one of the 
professions when your interests lie in 
another direction? If that’s your prob- 
Jem, réad Pau] Clapp’s story. Show it to 
your dad, too. 

“Dad, I want to be an electrical 
worker,” Paul said to his father one 
evening after dinner. “I know you have 
set your heart on my being a lawyer. 
But I’ve always been interested in work- 
ing with my hands. I receive my best 
grades in shop courses at school. And 
I'm certainly no wizard when it comes 
to books.” 

Paul’s father dropped his newspaper 
and stared at his son. “Surely, you plan 
to go to college when you graduate in 
June. What have you in mind anyway? 
Are you thinking of entering a school of 
engineering?” 

“No, Dad. I’ve considered that, too. 
But I’ve decided I want to stay right 
here at home and become an apprentice 
to some electrical contractor.” 

“A what?” 

“An apprentice. That’s what they call 
beginners in the learning-by-doing sys- 
tem in many industries. You learn a 
skilled trade by working at it under a 
planned program of work and study,” 
Paul explained. 


Applying for an Apprenticeship 

A few days later Paul inquired at the 
local office cf the State Employment 
Service to find out whether he could 
qualify for apprenticeship training. He 
was directed to the Johnson Electrical 
Company which had an approved train- 
ing program. Here’s what happened: 

1, Apprentices are interviewed. “Are 
you merely interested in a job or are 
you planning for a career in electrical 
work?” the interviewer inquired. “Are 
you willing to sign up for a four-year 
period during which part of your pay 
will be the training you receive? How 
well did you do in high school? 

“We're chiefly interested,” explained 
the interviewer, “in finding out whether 
you have the ability and the manual 
dexterity to be an electrical worker. But 
we do want you to be able to read 
black print as well as blueprint. Your 
high school training in English and 
arithmetic is important. And we prefer 
our apprentices to be high school grad- 
uates.” 

2. Apprentices are examined. Paul 
passed the company’s aptitude and 
manual dexterity tests and the physical 
examination with flying colors. 
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alll While You Learn 


Apprenticeship Training 
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ASA: 





of Congress 


Library 
Future dressmaker learns her trade 
in apprenticeship training course. 


8. Apprentices sign an agreement. 
Next Paul signed an agreement to spend 
four years taking the training course 
under the guidance of the local joint 
committee for apprenticeship training 
in the electrical trades. 

“What’s the local joint committee?” 
Paul asked. 

He found that it consisted of electrical 
workers and representatives of manage- 
ment who supervise apprentices during 
the training period, The local committee 
also often sets the wages and hours for 
apprentices, arranges for their school 
work, and keeps track of their progress, 
and decides when they are ready to 
graduate. 


Learning 


Paul's first job was in the Johnson 
Company’s warehouse. Here he learned 
the names of thousands of parts. pieces 
of equipment, and materials. 

Two afternoons a week, Paul studied 





Westinghouse 
A Westinghouse instructor explains 
a fine point to two apprentices. 


in the local vocational high school. At 
first he took English, trade arithmetic, 
and shop work, Later he studied me- 
chanical drawing and blueprint read- 
ing. His program called for a minimum 
of 144 hours a year of class work; 
actually he took much more. 

After six months, the local apprentice- 
ship committee transferred Paul to the 
Scody Electrical Company to give him 
a more all around training. Here he 
studied the tools that he would be ex- 
pected to use as a skilled worker. He 
learned about measuring rules, scales, 
saw drills, and different metals. He came 
into contact, for the first time, with the 
National Electrical Code, a handbook 
for employers and workers in the elec- 
trical field. He began to use his new 
knowledge on the job and in the school 
shop. 


- +. and Earning 

Paul received a regular pay check 
during his entire training period. At first 
his wages were only 40 per cent of what 
a journeyman (skilled worker) earns. 
But when he graduated he was earning 
about 90 per cent of a journeyman’s pay. 
Wages for apprentices, Paul discovered, 
vary widely with the times and the 
industries, One firm starts apprentices 
at 55 cents an hour, then jumps the pay 
gradually to 59 cents, 63 cents, 67 cents, 
72 cents, 77 cents, 82 cents, and finally 
to 87 cents an hour in the final period. 
Paul received more than this. 

By this time Paul knew that many 
companies have apprenticeship training 
programs — Ford, General Motors, In- 
ternational Harvester, Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber, Westinghouse, and Gen- 
eral Electric, to name a few. : 

One evening, toward the end of 
Paul’s training course, he had another 
talk with his father. 

“There are many jobs in the electrical 
business which really rank with the pro- 
fessions, Dad. I think that being an 
electrician is as important as being a 
lawyer. To me, it is much more interest- 
ing. Besides, electrical science is a grow- 
ing field. When I become really skilled, 
I'm going to take post-graduate courses 
so that I can be a specialist.” 

A few days later, Paul invited his dad 
and mother to the graduation ceremo- 
nies. Many of the town’s leading busi- 
ness men, as well as workers and leaders 
in the electrical field, were there. As 
Paul received his certificate, he saw real 
pride on his father’s face. 

— WiiuiaM Fave, 
Vocational Editor 
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WITCHES 





ARE HER SPECIALTY 


“‘@'D RATHER play a character part 
than a sweet young thing, any day! 
Witches are my specialty, you know.” 

The petite’ young lady’s sparkling 
smile made it much easier for us to 
visualize her in a “sweet young thing” 
role. But we've heard her act the witch 
to perfection many times; so we knew 
that her ability to play such parts 
matched her enthusiasm for them. 

You've probably heard her, too. She’s 
Miriam Wolfe, versatile young radio 
actress, and a steady performer on both 
“Let’s Pretend” (CBS, Saturdays, 11:00 
a.m, E.S.T.) and “Studio One” (CBS, 
Tuesdays, 9:30 p.m. E.S.T.). 

“I remember the first time I was 
asked to report for a part on ‘Studio 
One’,” Miriam continued. “They were 
doing Pride and Prejudice, and Fletcher 
Markle, the director, was going to cast 
me as one of the prim, proper daugh- 
ters. But there was one nasty, crotchety 
old lady in the script — and that was the 
part I had my eye on. I guess it was 
rather cheeky of me, but I suggested to 
Fletcher that he let me try it. He did, 
and what’s more, he gave it to me! It 
was a small part, but I had a wonderful 
time with it. It was something you 
could really sink your teeth into!” 

When we asked Miriam if she always 
preferred playing older women to young 
girls, she shook her head vigorously. 

“Oh, no,” she exclaimed. “In fact, my 
two favorite parts were both young 
girls. One was a sixteen-year-old Mexi- 
can girl in “The Sparrow and the Hawk, 
which was a children’s ‘serial. The other 
was Cathy in ‘Studio One’s’ production 
of Wuthering Heights. It’s not the age 
of the character that matters. It’s wheth- 
er she’s an interesting person. And in 
most scripts the young girls—or in- 
génues, as we call them — are all pretty 
much the same. I prefer tackling a part 
where you can build up a well-rounded 
personality for the character. It’s hard 


work, but it’s more exciting. And, after 
all, acting is work — at least, good act- 
ing is,” she added. 

Miriam knows what she’s talking 
about when she says that acting is work, 
for she has been a radio actress for 21 
of her 25 years, A native New Yorker, 
she made her radio debut when she was 
four years old, appearing on children’s 
variety programs. Six years later, Nila 
Mack signed her up for the “Let’s Pre- 
tend” shows. Miss Mack was amazed 
at the depth and range of Miriam’s 
voice, and immediately assigned her to 
the old witch and cruel stepmother 
roles. Miriam has been acting in the 
series ever since. 

“All the actors and actresses on ‘Let’s 
Pretend’ form a very exclusive little 
family,” Miriam told us. “New young- 
sters keep joining the group all the 
time, and they all sort of grow up with 
it. About ten of us alums formed a 
group called “Young Professionals’ a few 
years ago. We were all aching to see 
our names in lights on Broadway. We 
tried to write and produce our own 
stage shows for children.” 

“With any success?” we asked. 

Miriam grinned ruefully. “Unfor- 
tunately, we couldn’t find anyone to 
back us; so we gave up after a year.” 

“Have you also given up that desire 
to see your name in lights?” 

“Not at all,” Miriam declared. “I had 
a taste of it when I worked with stock 
companies in Massachusetts one sum- 
mer. I enjoyed it tremendously. I'd 
never want to give up radio work com- 
pletely. But I'd still like to see if I can 
break into the theater, and then divide 
my time between stage and radio act- 
ing.” 

“Have you always worked in New 
York?” we asked Miriam. 

“I was hoping you'd ask me that,” 
she confessed, her grey-blue eyes light- 
ing up. “About six years ago, I had a 





wonderful experience. I went up t 
Buffalo to play the lead in a soap opera 
for the local CBS station. Its title was 
Till Find My Way,’ and since I was 
new to the city, I was always getting 
lost. Studio people kept making bad 
jokes about Miriam losing her way 
again. 

“But that’s not what I started to tell 
you about,” she smiled. “They also 
gave me a program called “Women’s 
Matinee.’ It was a disc jockey show, 
and I wrote, directed, and performed 
on it. And since the station was a fairly 
small one, I did other directing and odd 
jobs. I learned about every single job 
that contributes to a program. It helped 
me tremendously. Until then, I’d never 
understood the problems of the writer, 
the director, and the engineer.” 

We wondered aloud how an under- 
standing of radio production work 
could help an actor improve his own 
technique, Miriam thought a moment 
before answering. 

“It didn’t actually help me to improve 
my acting,” she said finally. “But it 
helped me improve my radio technique. 
There’s a knack to acting in front of a 
microphone. I realize that again and 
again when I see fine stage and screen 
actors who, at first, are at a loss before 
the mike. Then, too, my all-round ex- 
perience in Buffalo helped me in my 
job-hunting. It gave me a better under- 
standing of directors’ problems, Now I 
can approach them much more intel- 
ligently when they’re- casting, and co- 
operate better with them when I'm 
working on a show. 

“It’s just as important to understand 
the jobs of your fellow-workers as to 
understand your own,” Miriam con- 
cluded, “I'd certainly advise anyone 
who's interested in radio to start off 
with small-station work. That’s where 
you learn what makes radio run!” - 
Lee Learner, Radio Editor. 


Miriam Wolfe with young starlets 
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WiTHE SENATOR WAS INDIS- 
CREET (Universal-International. 
Produced by Nunnally Johnson. 
Directed by George S. Kaufman.) 


This is an hilarious take-off on big- 
time politicos with presidential aspira- 
tions. William Powell plays the part of 
pompous Senator Melvin G. Ashton 
who dreams of being head of the White 
House. When an ambitious young press 
agent (Peter Lind Hayes) takes charge 
of publicizing the Senator’s campaign, 
the future of the U. S. looks grim. 

We first realize that Senator Ashton 
is a serious contender for his party's 
nomination when he begins to bombard 
the press with statements that he is not 
a candidate for the presidency. Top 
party boss (Ray Collins) collars Ash- 
ton and demands that he stop issuing 
denials, explaining that this tactic is re- 
served for the men whom the party 
considers presidential timber. 

Unfortunately, the Senator has kept 
a diary covering his 35 years in poli- 
tics. The contents of the diary, if made 
public, would ruin most of the party 
bigwigs all over the nation. Thus 
threatened, the party is forced to allow 
Ashton to continue with his campaign. 
Ashton poses for newsreel cameras in 
full Indian headdress — or in any other 
dress that will inspire publicity. 

All of the stock vote-getting devices 
come in for a ribbing here. Typical of 
Ashton’s campaign line is his claim that 
he is: Against Inflation! Against De- 
fation!’ FOR FLATION! This amazing 
platform finds great flavor with the 
American public, which is also a victim 
of the general lampooning. 

This comic trouncing of party poli- 
tics could have been a first-rate satire 
-the kind that enlightens citizens and 
inspires reforms. Could have been we 
say —if Director Kaufman had chosen 
to handle his material more subtly and 
to focus his witty diagnosis upon some 
of the more serious evils in our political 
system. 

But in an effort to hurt no one’s feel- 
ings, the film makers have chosen 
merely to make merry over the time- 
honored gags about baby-kissing cam- 
paigners. At any rate, the burlesquing 
is carried off with zest and the film 
should give you an amusing preview 
of some of the stunts you may expect 
to see pulled off during the coming 
presidential campaign. 

William Powell seems to relish this 
opportunity for bombast and plays his 
tole to the hilt. And we predict that 
Peter Lind Hayes is a young man you'll 
want to see more of. In addition to a 
sense of humor, he has quite a bit of 
boyish charm. He gets a chance to ex- 
ercise this on Ella Raines. Ella plays a 
bright newspaper gal intent on foiling 
Senator Ashton’s ambitions. 














“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “Save your money. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “““Gentleman’s Agreement. 
¥’The Fugitive. ““Mourning Becomes 
Electra. ““The Bishop’s Wife. ““Captain 
from Castile. ““The Swordsman. ““Ty- 
coon. ““Thunder in the Valley. “Green 
Dolphin Street. ““Magic Town. “Uncon- 
quered. “““Shoe Shine. 

Comedy: ““The Senator Was Indis- 
creet. “““The Voice of the Turtle. 
“Where There’s Life. 

Musical: ““Good News. 

Mystery: ““Ride the Pink Horse. 

Documentary: ““The Roosevelt Story. 


How Observing Are You? 


Recently, Producer Sam Goldwyn’s 
publicity office sent us a little quiz on 
movie “props.” Perhaps the purpose of 
the quiz was only to entertain us. How- 





William Powell and Peter Lind Hayes 
star in The Senator Was Indiscreet. 


ever, we have a hunch Sam’s boys are 
trying to find out whether we are quali- 
fied to be reviewing movies. 

At any rate, the quiz is a godd meas- 
ure of whether you are observing of 
details. We thought maybe some of you 
film fans might like to try your wits on 
it. We've added a few items of our own. 
Here it is: 

“Prop” Talk 


In every motion picture “props” play 
an important role. In the next column 
there are 12 lists of properties. Each list 
should call to your mind a film pro- 
duced within the last two years. Give 


yourself 10 points for each correct 
answer. A score of 70 is passing, 90 is 
good, and anything over 100 is colossal! 
(Mr. Goldwyn’s word, not ours.) 
Answers are at the bottom of the page. 


1. an airplane, a discharge button, 
an ice cream sundae, a glass of lem- 
onade, a bottle of Parisian perfume, a 
wedding ring. 

2. a little black book, a pair of gold 
shoes, a pigeon, a corset; a psychi- 
atrist’s couch, a cheese grater. 

3. a coffeepot, a secondhand suit, a 
horse-drawn carriage, a bottle of pat- 
ent medicine, a china dog, a grand- 
father’s clock. 

4. a bottle of sherry, a Roman coin, 
a harp, a pair of ice skates, a bonnet, a 
doll. 

5. a water pitcher, a straw hat, a 
record, a contract, a conference table, 
a necktie. 

6. a pocketknife, a pony, a letter 
from the President, a whip, a Bible, a 
set of silverware. 

7. a black revolver, a dark overcoat, 
a gray hat, a steamy window, a signed 
confession, a desk calendar. 

8. a potato, a maze, a model T, a 
gavel, a loving cup, a gunny sack. 

9. an antique watch, an accordion, 
an electric switch, a red hat, a pair of 
ballet slippers. 

10. a fur coat, a cello, a champagne 
glass, a restaurant menu, a revolver, a 
baton. 

1l. a diary, an Indian headdress, a 
key to a railroad station locker, a gold 
purse, a telephone. 

12. a script for a play, an overseas 
cap, a pair of pajamas, a telephone, 
two theater tickets. 

13. a wad of gum, a merry-go-round, 
a hearing aid. 

14. a handkerchief, a red beard, a 
chest of gems, a poker, a ring. 





Answers: 
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iercing the 
Upersonic 
arrier 


An AIR WEEK Feature 
By Sam Burger 


ECENTLY, a national aviation 
R magazine reported that the Army’s 

experimental rocket plane, the 
Bell XS-I, had flown faster than the 
speed of sound. The Army Air. Forces 
coldly refused to confirm or deny the 
story, despite appeals from the nation’s 
press. But even on the strength of an 
unconfirmed report, the New York 
Times put the story on its front page. 

Why all the fuss and feathers? Why 
is all this attention given to what seems 
like “just another speed record”? Here’s 
why. 

If the XS-1 has really traveled at su- 
personic (faster than sound) speed, a 
new era of high speed aviation has ar- 
rived, and the day of 1,000 mile-an- 
hour plane travel is close at hand. Even 
more fantastic speeds should be pos- 
sible. 

What has the speed of sound to do 
with aircraft? No one knows exactly. 
But something happens to an airplane 
as it approaches the speed of sound. 
That something is called “compressibil- 











. Acme 
Launched from underneath a B-29, this Bell XS-1 may have made history, 


ity shock.” Nearing the sonic barrier, 
these shock waves have torn planes 
apart and plunged pilots to their death. 
But once the barrier has been pierced, 
say the engineers, the airflow is again 
smooth and the plane’s flight is un- 
troubled. 

At sea level, sound travels at a speed 
of 764 m.p.h. — but at sea level only. 
As we gain altitude, and the density of 
the air lessens, the speed of sound drops 
sharply. At 35,000 feet—the altitude 
at which the XS-1 is said to have flown 
— the speed of sound is only 660 m.p.h. 
How much faster than 660 m.p.h. the 
XS-1 flew was not reported. Its speed 
at sea level would not have surpassed 
that of sound. But the flight was made 
at 35,000 feet, where sonic speed is 
quickly approached — and sonic speeds 
spell DANGER. 

Simple mathematics explains this 
danger. The air resistance an airplane 
meets increases approximately as the 
square of the speed. In other words, a 
plane traveling 500 m.p.h. meets 25 


times the resistance of a plane traveling 
only 100 m.p.h. 

At near sonic speeds, air resistance 
is so great that the air begins to pile 
up in front of a wing, instead of flowing 
smoothly over it. This air is compressed, 
layer upon layer, until it acts almost 
like a brick wall. Some air does mam 
age to flow over the wing, but this air 
is now upset and turbulent. These 
shock waves may tear the metal skin 
from the plane’s surfaces and blast a 
tail assembly to shreds. 

The design (still a secret) of the 
Bell XS-1 may be the answer to 
shock waves and other compressibility 
problems. Rocket engines capable of 
1,000 m.p.h. speeds have already been 
developed. All that must be engineered 
now is the human factor. Cockpits or 
cabins will have to be refrigerated, for 
at 1,000 m.p.h. the temperature within 
a plane is hot enough to boil water. But 
aeronautical engineers are confident 
that such purely mechanical problems 
can be licked. 
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VOCAL 


#¢4¢ Golden Earrings (Columbia). 
Dinah Shore. Dinah sings slow, wistful 
lyrics to a gypsy-like backing. The flip- 
over is one of our pet songs, The Gen- 
tleman Is a Dope. Dinah turns in a fine 
job, but the Jo Stafford version (Capi- 
tol) is the best we’ve heard. 


##I'm Waiting for Ships That 
Never Come In (Columbia). Buddy 
Clark. Buddy sings this oldie with feel- 
ing and taste. On the other side, The 
Emperor Waltz, he sings trite lyrics so 


slowly you'd never know it was a 
Strauss waltz. 


#+#So Far and A Fellow Needs a 
Girl (RCA Victor). Perry Come. For 
quality of tone, expression, and lilt, 
we'll take this recording of these two 
songs over any others. But we're not 
keen on the organ in the background, 
and we'd like to know what Perry had 
in his mouth while he was singing the 
first side. 

#++What a Fool I Have Been and 
They Can't Convince Me (RCA Vic- 
tor). Clear, expressive singing, but not 
much sparkle. 


SWING 

##+#Fun and Fancy Free and I'll 
Never Make the Same Mistake Again 
(Columbia). Gene Krupa. Bright, tasty 
big band playing of two good arrange- 
ments. 


##Fun and Fancy Free (Mus- 
craft). Phil Brito. A peppy, danceable 
platter with tuneful singing. The back- 
ing, +How Lucky You Are, is dismal. 


When I Write My Song (RCA 
Victor). Freddy Martin. Distinctly not 
an improvement on Saint-Saens’ orig- 
inal My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice. Vo- 
calist Stuart Wade is no help, either. 
The B-side, Don’t You Love Me Any- 
more, left us yawning. 


CLASSICAL 


###Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony (Columbia). Bruno Walter con- 
ducts the Philadelphia Orchestra. There 
are several good recordings of this per- 
ennial favorite. However, if you're in 
the market for a new one, we think 
this Bruno Walter version is hard to 


beat. 
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You can’t see who they are yet. But 
among these high school graduates 
actually walk tomorrow’s leaders. 
Young men who will win their way to 
the top in the Army, in industry and 
in science. 

Will you be among them? Will you 
be prepared to take your place with 
the relatively few who are destined to 
command? Among the finest proving 
grounds fer leadership are the U. S. 
Army’s unique Leadership Schools 
where qualified young men are trained 
to direct others. 

Also unprecedented is the Army’s 
Technical School Plan under which 
high school graduates are free to select 
the kind of specialized Army training 
they want — before enlisting! 

Nothing like this has ever been 
offered before by any army. Qualified 
applicants actually chart their own 
careers. They may choose from a list 
of more than 60 technical schools 
offering the finest kind of training in 
such highly desirable fields as Con- 
struction, Mechanics, Crafts, Elec- 
tricity and Radio and a number of 
others. \ 

Those who can make the grade can 
learn about engines, locomotives, 
heavy construction tools of all kinds, 
cable splicing, radio operation, drafts- 
manship, stenography and scores of 
other valuable skills and crafts. 


If you’re nearing graduation, why 


Some are not talk to your counselor about the 
opportunities offered by the Army 


bound 


Technical School Plan? You get the 
full high Army pay while in training, 
plus all the other benefits: excellent 

to €@ food and quarters, recreation and 
sports, the finest kind of medical and 
dental care, the chance to get ahead 
and be a real leader. 


U. S. ARMY AND U.S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 
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U. S. ARMY RECRUITING PUBLICITY BUREAL ; 
Governors Island, New York | 
Please send me a copy of the pamphlet giving full details about the U. 5S. Army ! 
Technical School Plan and the booklet entitled “This Is Where Leaders Are Made.” 
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Address Unknown 
(Continued) 


Write me, my friend, and set my mind 
at ease. 

Griselle’s play will come to a close 
about the end of June after a great suc- 
cess. She writes that she has an offer 


for a very fine role in Berlin for the 


autumn, but I have written her to 
wait until the anti-Jewish feeling has 
abated. Of ‘course she uses another 
name which is not Jewish, but it is 
not her name that would betray her 
origin. Her features, her gestures, her 
emotional voice proclaim her a Jewess 
no matter what she calls herself, and 
if this feeling has any real strength she 
had best not venture into Germany 
just at present. 

Forgive me, my friend, for so dis- 
trait and brief a letter but I cannot 
rest until you have reassured me. You 
will, I know, write in all fairness. Pray 
to do so at once. 

With the warmest protestations of 
faith and friendship for you and yours, 
I am ever your faithful 

Max 


DEUTSCH-VOLKISCHE BANK 
UND HANDELSGESELL- 
SCHAFT 
Munchen 
July 9, 1933 
Mr. Max Eisenstein 
Schulse-Eisenstein Galleries 
San Francisco, California, U. S. A. 
Dear Max: 

You will see that I write upon the 
stationery of my bank. This is necessary 
because I have a request to make of 
you and I wish to avoid the new censor- 
ship which is most strict. We must-for 
the present discontinue writing each 
other. It is impossible for me to be in 
correspondence with a Jew even if it 
were not that I have an official posi- 
tion to maintain. If a communication 
becomes necessary you must enclose it 
with the bank draft and not write to 
me at my house again. 

As for the stern measures that so dis- 
tress you, I myself did not like them at 
first, but I have come to see their pain- 
ful necessity. The Jewish race is a sore 
spot to any nation that harbors it. I 
have. never hated the individual Jew — 
yourself I have always cherished as a 
friend, but you will know that I speak 
in all honesty when I say I have loved 
you, not because of your race but in 
spite of it. 

But this Jew trouble is only an inci- 
dent. Something bigger is happening. 

I am sure as I write, as with the new 
vision my own enthusiasm burns, that 
you will not see how necessary is all 
this for Germany. You will see only 
that your own people are troubled. You 


will not see that a few must suffer for 
the millions to be saved. You will be a 
Jew first and wail for your people. This 
I understand. It is the Semitic charac- 
ter. You lament but you are never brave 
enough to fight back. 

Alas, Max, this will pain you, I know, 
but you must realize the truth. There 
are movements far bigger than the men 
who make them up. As for me, I am a 
part of the movement. Heinrich is an 
officer in the boys’ corps which is 
headed by Baron von Freische whose 
rank is now shedding a luster upon our 
house, for he comes often to visit with 
Heinrich and Elsa, whom he much ad- 
mires. Myself, I am up to the ears in 
work. Elsa concerns herself little with 
politics except to adore our Gentle 
Leader. 

I regret our correspondence must 
close this way, Max. Perhaps we can 
someday meet again on a field of better 
understanding. 

As ever your 
Martin Schulse 


San Francisco, 
California, U. S. A. 
August 1, 1933 

Herrn Martin Schulse 

Schloss Rantzenburg 

Munich, Germany 

Martin, my old friend: 

I am sending this by the hand of 
Jimmy Lederer, who will shortly pass 
through Munich on a European vaca- 
tion. I cannot rest after the letter you 
last sent me. It is so pnlike you I can 
only attribute its contents to your fear 
of the censorship. The man I have 
loved as a brother, whose heart has ever 
been brimming with sympathy and 
friendship, cannot possibly partake of 
even a passive partnership in the 
butchery of innocent people. I trust 
and pray that it may be so, that you 
will write me no exposition, which 
might be dangerous for you, —only a 
simple “yes.” That will tell me that you 
play the part of expediency but that 
your heart has not changed, and that I 
was not deluded in believing you to be 
always a man of fine and liberal spirit 
to whom wrongs are wrongs in who- 
soever’s name they may be committed. 

Eagerly I await the one word that 
will set my heart at peace. Write your 
“Yes” quickly. 

My love to you all, 
Max 


DEUTSCH-VOLKISCHE BANK 
UND HANDELSGESELL- 
SCHAFT 
Munchen 
August 18, 1933 

Mr. Max Eisenstein 

Schulse-Eisenstein Galleries 

San Francisco, California, U. 8. A. 


Dear Max: 

I have your letter. The word is “no” 
You are a sentimentalist. You do not 
know that all men are not cut to you 
pattern. You put nice little tags op 
them, like “liberal” and expect them ty 
act so-and-so. But you are wrong, §o 
I am an American liberal? No! I am ¢ 
German patriot. 

The only important men are the 
doers. And here in Germany a doer has 
risen. A vital man is changing things 
The whole tide of a people’s life 
changes in a minute because the man 
of action has come. And I join him, | 
am not just swept along by a current, 
I put my back and shoulders behind 
the great new movement. I do not 
question the ends of our action. It is not 
necessary. I know it is good because it is 
so vital. 

You should wake from your musty 
sentimentalizing. Does the surgeon 
spare the cancer because he must cut 
to remove it? We are cruel. Of course 
we are cruel. As all birth is brutal, so is 
this new birth of ours. But we rejoice, 
Germany lifts high her head among 
the nations of the world. She follows 
her glorious Leader to triumph. What 


can you know of this? You have never : 


known a Hitler. He is a drawn sword. 
He is a white light, but hot as the sun 
of a new day. 

I must insist that you write no fur 
ther. We are no longer in sympathy, 
as now we must both realize. 

Martin Schulse 
= 2 
Eisenstein Galleries 
San Francisco, 
California, U. S. A. 
September 5, 1933 
Herrn Martin Schulse 
c/o Deutsch-Volkische Bank 
Munich, Germany 
Dear Martin: 

Enclosed are your draft and the 
month’s accounts. It is of necessity that 
I send a brief message. Griselle has 
gone to Berlin. She is too daring. But 
she has waited so long for success she 
will not relinquish it, and laughs at my 
fears. She will be at the Koenig The- 
ater. You are an official. For old friend- 
ship’s sake, I beg of you watch over 
her. Go to Berlin if you can and see 
whether she is in danger. 

It will distress you to observe that I 
have been obliged to remove your name 
from the firm’s name. You know who 
our principal clients are, and they will 
touch nothing now from a firm with a 
German name. 

Your new attitude I cannot discuss. 
I did not expect you would take up 
arms for my people because they are 
my people, but because you were 4 
man who loved justice. 


I commend my rash Griselle to you. 
The child does not realize what a risk 


she is takin 
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she is taking. I shall not write again. 
Goodbye, my friend, 
Max 


Eisenstein Galleries 
San Francisco, 
California, U. S. A. 
November 5, 1933 
Herrn Martin Schulse 
c/o Deutsch-Voelkische Bank 
Munich, Germany 
Martin: 

I write again because I must. A black 
foreboding has taken possession of me. 
| wrote Griselle as soon as I knew she 
was in Berlin and she answered briefly. 
Rehearsals were going brilliantly; the 
play would open shortly. My second 
letter was more encouragement than 
warning, and it has been returned to 
me, the envelope unopened, marked 
only addressee unknown. (Adressant 
Unbekannt). What a darkness those 
words carry! How can she be un- 
known? It is surely a message that she 
has come to harm. They know what has 
happened to her, those stamped letters 
say; but I am not to know. She has gone 
into some sort of void and it will be 
useless to seek her. All this they tell me 
in two words, Adressant Unbekannt. 

Martin, need I ask you to find her, 
to succor her? You have had her love, 
which she has given to no other man. 
I know I need not even ask you to aid. 
It is enough to tell you that something 
has gone wrong, that she must be in 
danger. 


Max 
. 2 . 


Eisenstein Galleries 
San Francisco, California 
November 23, 1933 
Herrn Martin Schulse 
c/o Deutsch-Voelkische Bank 
Munich, Germany 
Martin: 

I turn to you in despair. I could not 
wait for another month to pass so I am 
sending some information as to your in- 
vestments. You may wish to make some 
changes and I can thus enclose my ap- 
peal with a bank letter. 

It is Griselle. For two months there 
has been only silence from her, and 
now the rumors begin to come in to me. 
From mouth to mouth the tales slowly 
come back from Germany, tales so full 
of dread I would close my ears if I 
dared, but I cannot. I must know what 
has happened to her. 

She appeared in the Berlin play for 
a week. Then she was jeered from the 
audience as a Jewess. She is so fool- 
hardy, the splendid child! She told 
them proudly that she was a Jewess. 

Some of the audience started after 
her. She ran backstage. Someone must 
have helped her for she got away with 


the whole pack at her heels and took 
refuge with a Jewish family in a cellar 
for several days. After that she changed 
her appearance as much as she could 
and started south, hoping to walk back 
to Vienna. She did not dare to try the 
railroads. She told those she left, that 
she would be safe if she could reach 
friends in Munich. That is my hope, 
that she has gone to you, for she has 
never reached Vienna. Send me word, 
Martin, and if she has not yet come 
there make a quiet investigation if you 


can. God grant you can send me a 
word of relief. 
Max 
ae J a. 
DEUTSCH-VOLKISCHE BANK 
UND HANDELSGESELLSCHAFT 
- Munchen 
December 8, 1933 
Mr. Max Eisenstein 
Eisenstein Galleries 
San Francisco, California, U. S. A. 
Dear Max: 
Heil Hitler! I much regret that I 
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TELEPHONES WITHOUT WIRES 





THE SET 





A telephone in an automobile? Yes, it’s 
true. It’s a special kind of telephone that 
uses radio waves instead of wires. The 
driver can talk to any regular telephone 
— or to another telephone-equipped car 
or truck. When he’s being called, a bell 
rings and a lamp lights on the dash. 





THE SYSTEM 


Receiving stations spotted 
around the city pick up your 
voice from the car by radio 
and send it along to the con- 
trol terminal by wire. From 
here on your voice travels 
over a regular telephone cir- 
cuit. The answer, of course, 
returns over the same circuit 
to the terminal and then goes 
out to the car through a high- 
power radio transmitter. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (a) 








LOCAL 
OFFICE TELE PHONE 
CONTROL TERMINAL 
AND TRANSMITTER 





NEAREST 
RECEIVER 


THE SUBSCRIBERS 


Mobile telephones are already 
in use in many cities and along 
hundreds of miles of highway. 
They provide an important ser- 
vice to doctors, trucking com- 
panies, salesmen on the road— 
even boats and passenger 
trains operating within radio 
range of the relay stations. 
o 

This is one example of the many 
ways your telephone company 
is making the telephone more 
useful to you and your family. 


Sta 
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have bad news for you. Your sister is 
dead. Unfortunately she was, as you 
have said, a fool. Not quite a week ago 
she came here, with a bunch of storm 
troopers: almost behind her. 

By luck I answer the door. At first I 
think it is an old woman and then I 
see the face, and then I see the storm 
troopers have turned in the park gates. 
Can I hide her? It is one chance in 
thousands. A servant will be on us at 
any minute. Can I endure to have my 
house ransacked with Elsa ill in bed 
and to risk being arrested for harboring 
a Jew and to lose all I have built up 
here? Of course as a German I have 
one plain duty. I should hold her and 
turn her over to the storm troopers, But 
this I cannot do. 

“You will destroy us all, Griselle,” I 
tell her. “You must run back further 
in the park.” She looks at me and 
smiles and makes her own choice. 

“I would not bring you harm, Mar- 
tin,” she says, and she runs down the 
steps and out toward the trees. But she 
must be tired. She does not run very 
fast and the storm troopers have caught 
sight of her. I am helpless. I go in the 
house and in a few minutes she stops 
screaming, and in the morning I have 
the body sent down to the village for 
burial. She was a fool to come to Ger- 
many. Poor little Griselle. As you see, I 
was helpless to aid her. 

I must demand you do not write 
again. Every word that comes to the 
house is censored, and I cannot tell 
how soon they may start to open the 
mail to the bank. And I will no longer 
have any dealings with Jews, except 
for the receipt of money. It is not good 
for me that a Jewess came here for 
refuge. 

A new Germany is being shaped 
here. We will soon show the world 
great things under our Glorious Leader. 

Martin 
o co ° 
Eisenstein Galleries 
San Francisco 
California, U. S. A. 
January 3, 1934 


Herrn Martin Schulse 
Schloss Rantzenburg 
Munich, Germany 
Our dear Martin: 


Don’t forget grandma’s birthday. 
She will be 64 on the 8th. American 
contributors will furnish 1000 brushes 
for your German / Young Painters’ 
League. Mandelbeyg has joined in 
supporting the league. You must send 
11 Picasso reproductions, 20 by 90 to 
branch galleries on the 25th, no sooner. 
Reds and blues must predominate. We 
can allow you $8,000 on this transac- 
tion at present. 

Our prayers follow you daily, dear 
brother, Eisenstein 


Eisenstein Galleries 
San Francisco 
California, U. S. A. 
January 17, 1934 


Herrn Martin Schulse 
Schloss Rantzenburg 
Munich, Germany 
Martin, Dear Brother: 

Good news! Our stock reached 116 
five days ago. The Fleishmans have 
advanced another $10,000. This will 
fill your Young Painters’ League quota 
for a month but let us know if oppor- 
tunities increase. You must watch the 
market and plan to be in Zurich after 
May first if any unexpected opportuni- 
ties develop. Uncle Solomon will be 
glad to see you and I know you will 
rely heavily on his judgment. 

The weather is clear and there is 
little danger of storms during the next 
two months. You will prepare for your 
students the following reproductions: 
Van Gogh 15 by 103, red; Poussin 20 
by 90, blue and yellow; Vermeer 11 by 
33, red and blue. 

Our hopes will follow your new 
efforts. 

Eisenstein 
°* © 


Eisenstein Galleries 

San Francisco 

California, U. S. A. 

January 29, 1934 
Dear Martin: 


Your last letter was delivered by mis- 
take at 457 Geary St., Room 4. I am 
sure everyone will be in readiness for 
your family reunion on the 15th. You 
will be tired after these festivities and 
may want to take your family with you 
on your trip to Zurich. 

Before leaving however, procure the 
following reproductions for branches of 
German Young Painters’ League, look- 
ing forward to the joint exhibit in May 
or earlier: Picasso 17 by 81, red; Van 
Gogh 5 by 42, white; Reubens 15 by 
204, blue and yellow. 

Our prayers are with you. 

Eisenstein 
= s 


Schloss Rantzenburg 
Munich, Germany 
February 12, 1934 


Mr. Max Eisenstein 
Eisenstein Galleries 
San Francisco, California, U. S. A. 
Max, my old friend: 


My God, Max, do you know what 
you do? I shall have to try to smuggle 
this letter out with an American I have 
met here. I write in appeal from a de- 
spair you cannot imagine. These letters 
you have sent! I am called in to account 
for them. The letters are not delivered, 
but they bring me in and show me let- 
ters from you and demand I give them 





the code. A code? How can you, 4 
friend, do this to me? 

Do you realize, have you any ide 
that you destroy me? Already the me. 
sults of your madness are terrible. | am 
bluntly told I must resign my office 
Heinrich is no longer in the boys’ corps, 
Max, do you-see what that means? And 
Elsa, to whom I dare not tell anything, 
comes in bewildered that the officials 
refuse her invitations and Baron yop 
Friesche does not speak to her upon 
the street. 

Yes, yes, I know why you do it- 
but do you not understand I could do 
nothing? What could I have done? | 
did not dare to try. I beg of you, for 
Elsa and the boys — think what it means 
to them if I am taken away and they 
do not know if I live or die. Do you 
know what it is to be taken to a con- 
centration camp? Would you stand me 
against a wall and level the gun? I beg 
of you, stop. I am in fear for my life, 
for my life, Max. 

I beg you, Max, no more, no more! 
Stop while I can be saved. From a 
heart filled with old affection I ask it 

Martin 


Eisenstein Galleries 
San Francisco 
California 

March 3, 1934 


Martin our brother: 


Cousin Julius has two nine-pound 
boys. The family is happy. We regard 
the success of your coming artists’ ex- 
hibition as assured. The last shipment 
of canvases was delayed due to difi- 
culties of international exchange but 
will reach your Berlin associates in 
plenty of time. Consider reproduction 
collection complete. Your best support 
should come from Picasso enthusiasts 
but neglect no other lines. 

We leave all final plans to your dis 
cretion but urge an early date for 
wholly successful exhibit. 

The God of Moses be at your right 
hand. , 

Eisenstein 


Abridged from ADDRESS UNKNOWN 
by permission of Simon and Schuster, Ine 
Copyright, 1939, by Kressman Taylor. 
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SPEAKING 
OF BOOKS 


These reviews were written by high 
shool students who meet and discuss 
books regularly at the Nathan Straus 
Library in New York City. If you have 
read any good books recently, send us 
your reviews. Other students want to 
know what you’re reading—and why. 


MY FATHER’S HOUSE, by Meyer Levin. 
Viking. 1947. 


There’s a new fashion today. It’s the 
panning of any book with emotional 
power. People seem to be a little 
ashamed of a 200k which moves them, 
and cal] it poor writing or, even worse, 
propaganda. They prefer a nice ob- 
jective historical novel which they can 
read with detachment. 

Well, if a story written so power- 
fully that you can’t put it down is a 

bad book, then M1, Father's House is 
a very poor one. If a book isn’t sup- 
posed to be so convincing that you can 
almost follow the action with your eye, 
then My Father’s House should never 
have been printed. Because this story 


of a boy in search of his father in mod- 
ern Palestine has these qualities — or 


must we call them faults? 

For there are faults in the book — 
faults that you'll find in many books 
which are wrapped up in a message. 
There is a tendency to give minor 
characters no character: a tendency to 
have all the characters speak in 
speeches. These are faults which may 
keep the book frem being called a 
classic, But as an everyday novel, it’s 
good! It’s a book that can send shivers 
up your spine—and to my way of 
thinking, that’s still a laudable power. 

Donald Lee Feldstein 
Stuyvesant H. S., N. Y. C. 


THE STREET, by Ann Petry. Houghton. 
1946. 


Ann Petry has filled her small book 
with more emotion than many writers 
get into twice the space, The scene is 
laid in Harlem. Lutie Johnson, a young 
Negro woman, refuses to be influenced 
or changed by “the street.” She makes 
a great effort to better conditions for 
her son Bub. She refuses to take easy, 
but unethical, ways out of her problem. 

In my opinion, s»e was a miserable 
failure. Just when Bub needs her most, 
she is not around. However, I must 
give the author credit for some excel- 
lent character studies. As a fairly true 
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picture of an economic and social trag- 
edy, The Street succeeds. But it offers 
no solution to the rroblem it poses. 
Virginia Fax 
High School of Music and Art, N. Y. C. 


YOUNG MISS BURNEY, by Anna Stew- 
art. Lippincott. 1947. 


This is a delightful account of the 
early life of the English novelist, Fanny 
Burney, and the madcap family of 
which she was a member. The whole 
family had been influenced by David 
Garrick (the famous English actor), 
and they spent a lot of their time at the 


Drury Lane Theatre and at Covent 
Garden, so you could hardly expect 
them to be a norma: family. Happily, 


this story deals only with Fanny’s early 
life and does not, as most biographies 
do, end --“th a ‘eath or two! 


Pauline Robinson 
Professional Children’s School, N. Y. C. 


FLIGHT AGAINST THE WIND, by Karen 
Hansen. Odyssey Press. 1947. 


This story has humor and human in- 
terest. It tells the sadly comic experi- 
‘ences of a woman who comes to the 
U. S. from Denmark and starts a dec- 
orating business 
good that all should read it 


Regina Ambrose 
Hunter College H. S., N. Y. C. 
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AFTER THE GAME 
REFRESH WITH COKE 


Ask for it either way . . . both 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 
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"LIFE WITH FATHER" CONTEST 


HE deadline tor the “Life with 

Father” Contest, being sponsored 
by Scholastic Magazines and Warner 
Brothers’ Pictures, has been extended 
to February 15. 

A number of our readers who wanted 
to enter the contest have advised us 
that the film has not yet been shown 
in their communities. In checking with 
Warner Brothers’, we discover that Life 


with Father has proved so popular in 
the large cities where it first opened, 
that it has been held over in city after 
city. This has caused a delay in prints 
reaching the theaters in smaller towns 
and communities. 

However, the film is now on its way 
around. And it’s not too late to enter 
the contest. Sixty cash prizes totaling 
$500 will be awarded for the best stu- 





Planters Contest 


Closes Jan. 20th 


118 PRIZES FOR WINNERS 
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Spending Money! 
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judges. 
The 


FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


There was a young athlete named Carr, 
Whose condition was way below par, 
“Try Planters,” the coach said, 

For once Carr used his head 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 

3. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, city 

; and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 1400, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. to arrive by midnight January 30, 1948. 
No entries accepted after that date. 

5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 
takes in the picture, and whose limericks are considered best by the 


judges decision is final. Winners will be announced in 
issue of this magazine of March 15, 1948. In the event of 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied: fer will 
awarded each tying contestant. 
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dent essay comparing the American 
scene as depicted in Life with Fathe 
with the American scene today. 

In comparing “life with father” jp 
the 1880s with “life with father” jn 
1948, you may discuss transportation, 
dress, manners, business life, the home, 
boy-girl relationships, or any other ag. 
pect that interests you. 

Two groups of prizes will be award. 
ed. Group I will be for students in the 
7th, 8th, and 9th grades; Group II for 
students in the 10th, llth, and 19th 
grades. Prizes in each group will be 
as follows: First prize, $50; second, $40; 
third, $30; fourth, $20; fifth, $10, 
Twenty-five honorable mentions of $4 
each will also be awarded in each 
group. 

Your essay should not be over 500 
words in length. It should be accom- 
panied by a sheet of paper containing 
the following information: Your name, 
home address, age, school, and grade, 
All entries should be typed or written 
legibly in ink on one side of the paper, 

Mail your essay to: “Life with Father” 
Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Your 
essay must be postmarked no later than 
midnight, February 15, 1948, 





Deflation 


A Wall Street stockbroker was inordi- 
nately proud of his small suburban farm, 
from which he :ommuted daily. One 
day he was proudly conducting a visitor 
over his rural acres. 

“You have a nice little place here,” 
the visitor remarked. 

“Yes, I think I have,” was the reply. 

“A nice garden.” 

“Yep.” 

“And some fine chickens.” 

“Especially fine chickens.” 

“You like chickens very much?” asked 
the visitor. . 

“Indeed I do!” was the enthusiastic 
reply. “I tell you, it is a fine thing to 
take a basket every morning and go out 
after eggs.” 

At this point the little daughter of 
the amateur farmer brightly chimed in, 
“Yes, sir, and sometimes we find one!” 

Wall Street Journal 


Fast Work 


Customer: “Is this milk fresh?” 
Farmer: “Fresh? Three hours ago it 


was grass!” 
— Berea High Focus 


Give and Take 


Customer: “You're giving me a piece 
of bone.” 
Butcher: “On the contrary, madam, 
you are paying for it.” 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
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Casualties Unlimited 


They were just returning from their 
first day’s shooting. Since none of them 
had ever handled a gun before, there 
were several casualties. 

First came the father with his arm in 
asling; next, one son limping; then, the 
daughter with her head bandaged. 

An old gillie met them and inquired 
whether they had had a good day. The 
father replied it had been terrible. 

“But the bag, sir,” the gillie said, 
pointing to the second son who had just 
arived with a sack on his back. 
“That,” bellowed the father, 
dog!” - - 


“is the 
The Guardian of the Gult 


To the Point 


An English cub reporter, sternly rep- 
rimanded for reporting too many details, 
tumed in the following: 

“A shooting affair occurred last night. 
Sir Dwight Hopeless, a guest at Lady 
Penmore’s ball, complained of feeling 
ill, took his hat, his coat, his departure, 
no notice of friends, a taxi, a pistol from 
his pocket, and finally his life. Nice 
chap. Regrets and all that sort of thing.” 


West Point Pointer 


Shaking Them Up 


One night at the White House, Calvin 
Coolidge played host to Model T manu- 
facturer Henry Ford. Coolidge, who 
hated the social side of the Presidency, 
was complaining of the many receptions 
it was necessary for him to attend. 

‘Til bet I have shaken the hands of 
me-quarter of the population of this 
country,” he declared. 

“And I,” laughed Ford, “have shaken 
the bones of the remaining three- 
quarters.” 


— St. Louis Post-Dispatch 








Adams in Sat. Rev 


“Don’t you just love nature?” 


of Lat. 








No Issue Next Week 


Due to semester exams, there will 
be no issue of this magazine next 
week, January 26. The current is- 
sue completes your full quota of 
sixteen issues for the first semester. 
The next issue, first of the sixteen 
issues of the second semester, will 
be dated February 2. 











Roughing It 
Eve Arden to William Bendix: “Is it 
true that you were brought up in a 
tough neighborhood?” 
Bendix: “Tough? Why, in our neigh- 


borhood a cat with a tail was a tourist!” 
—Betty Schwalbert in Magazine Digest 


C-ribbing! 


Marty: “He was kicked out of school 
for cheating!” 

Wade: “How eome?” 

Marty: “He was caught counting his 
ribs in biology exam.” 


Blue and Gold 
How’s That Again? 

An Indian once thought he had a 
perfect memory, and decided to make 
a deal with the devil. An agreement was 
reached whereby the Indian could have 
anything on earth he wanted if he could 
prove his case. If not, the devil would 
claim his soul. The devil asked one 
question, “Do you like eggs?” 

The Indian answered, “Yes.” 

Seventy years later there was a big 
pow-wow of all the chiefs. The devil 
appeared in tribal costume, approached 
the Indian, extended his right palm in 
greeting and said, “How.” 

“Fried,” answered the Indian. 

Georgia Tech Yellow Jacket 


Service with a Smile 


A busy housewife mailed a couple of 
checks to her bank for deposit and 
absent-mindedly signed her note of 
transmittal, “Love, Janice.” Back came 
a duplicate of her deposit slip, signed 
with a debonair flourish, “Love, Bankers 


Trust Company.” 
—New Yorker 


Faithful Forever 


A girl and a boy were madly in love. 
So great was their love that when fate 
separated them and sent the boy to a 
distant city, he telegraphed messages of 
his devotion and affection each morning. 
Every day for three years the same 
Western Union messenger boy knocked 
on the girl’s door, bearing messages of 
undying love. 

At the end of three years they were 
married —the girl and the Western 
Union boy. 


The Texas Outlook 
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“CALCULATIONS ON 4 


FORDS REVEAL 


A TREMENDOUS Jame 


SAVING ON GAS 
AND OIL” 


‘FORD DEALERS KNOW FORDS 


FROM ALPHA TO ZETA 


WERE CHEE RING FOR FO = 


WINNING enn {ANCE 
“ROOM FOR 
THE WHOLE GANG 


FOROS GOT THAT 
BIG RUGGED 
B0Dy, TOO 


“FORD SIX AND V-8 ARE MY CHOICES FOR 
ALL-AMERICA” 


TOPS IN ITS CLASS SINCE WAY BACK WHEN ” 


Listen to the Ford Theater over NBC stations Sunday afternoons, 5:00 to 6:00 P.M., E.S.T. 
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OR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 








: In other weeks two full pages are 
Wevoted to Senior Scholastic lesson 
\ pans.) 


ani] American Indians: S.O.S. (p. 7) 


Aim 

To tel] students why the American 
Indians, especially the Navajos, are des- 
perately poor and to show how they 
need help. 


Discussion Questions 



































The Indians are not getting a “square 
deal.” What facts prove this? Why do 
Indians stick to their reservations? Why 
is it difficult for them to make a living? 
Why aren't they better educated? In 
what ways are Indians deprived of 
their civil rights? What examples show 
that Indians have business ability? 


Student Activity 


Divide the class into committees and 
‘ket each committee study one of the 
Tndians’ problems (education, food, 
‘vil rights, etc.) and draw up a plan 
to solve the problem. Then let the class 
@nsider the whole report and vote on 
whether it should be adopted. 


Italy Stands Firm (pp. 10, 11) 
Aim 

To explain the desperate plight of the 
Italian people; to tell how the strong 
Italian Communist party fights democ- 


racy and the Marshall Plan to get con- 
trol of the Italian government. 


Motivation 


Some Americans say, “Let Europeans 
save themselves.” What do you think 
would happen to Italy if we followed 
this “hands off” policy? 


Assignment 


Write a short paragraph on each of 
the major Italian political parties: the 
Communist, the Socialist, the Common 
Man Front,*the Christian Democrat. 


Student Activity 


List the ways in which the new Ital- 
ian Republic is like ours in government; 
list the ways in which it is difterent. 


Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 11) 


Veto Debate: 1-b; 2-a; 3-d; 4-c; 5-d. 

Immigrants: 1-I; 2-G; 3-G; 4-G; 5-I; 
6-G. 

Italy: 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T; 6-T; 7-F; 
8-F; 9-F. 


5-T 


) Teaching Aids Based on Materials in This Issue 


S. O. S.: 1-increasing; 2-Navajo; 3-sheep 
raising; 4-Civil Rights Committee. 


Key to Semester Review Test 


*The questions in the Social Studies Sec- 
tion (Parts A, B, and C) total 100 points. 
If you want to use only Parts A and B, 
double the score to get 100. If you wish 
to use only Part C, scores can be similarly 
doubled. 

A. Pictures in the News: 1-de Gaulle; 2- 
Korea; 3-Forrestal; 4-India and Pakistan; 
5-Taft; 6-Aranha; 7-Donaldson; 8-Cripps; 
9-Reuther; 10-Bradley; 11-Wallace; 12- 
Paris; 13-Prince Philip, Duke of Edin- 
burgh; 14-Burma; 15-Douglas. 

B. Mapping the News: 1-Labor; 2-Rus- 
sia; 3-No; 4-Vienna; 5-Mussolini; 6-Greece; 
7-Communist; 8-United Nations; 9-Arab; 
10-Oil. 

C. At Home with the News: 1-c; 2-a; 
3-c; 4-b; 5-b; 6-d; 7-c; 8-b; 9-b. 

Spotlight on U.N.: 1-Britain; 2-U. S.; 3- 
Security Council; 4-57 nations; 5-Warren 
Austin; 6-veto; 7-China. 

Cities in the News: 1-d; 2-f; 3-e; 4-b; 
5-c. 

East from Near and Far. 1-X; 2-O; 3-X; 
4-O; 5-O; 6-X; 7-O; 8-X; 9-O; 10-O; 11-0; 
12-0. 

Time Table of U. S. History: 7, 4, 3, 1, 
6, 5, 2. 

Match Your Wits for Democracy: I. 1-c; 
2-b; 3-d; 4-a. Test II. 1-d; 2-e; 3-c; 4-b. 





FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
letters 
This lesson play is based on pages 


16 to 26. For References see Senior 
Scholastic, Dec. 8, p. 3-T. 


Aims 

To teach students some of the ABC’s 
of letter writing; to prove to students 
that letters can be made interesting. 


Motivation 

What kind of letters did Franklin D. 
Roosevelt write when he was going to 
school? What other American President 
was famous for his letters? 


Assignment 

Read pages 16-26. Which letter in 
this whole section do you like best? 
Why is it interesting to you? 

After you’ve read “Address Unknown” 
(pp. 25, 26), answer the questions ia 
the reading quiz on page 24. 


Student Activities 

What are the ABC’s of business let- 
ters? (See page 21.) Read the voca- 
tional article on apprenticeship training 
on page 29. Then write a make-believe 















business letter to the Johnson Electrical 
Company to inquire if the firm will take 
you as an apprentice. 

Make a rule book for writing friendly 
and business letters. Include sections 
on how to address envelopes, what type 
of stationery to use, the use of ink, etc. 

Do you have a friend or some relative 
who writes interesting letters to you? 
If you do, save these letters In later 
years you'll enjoy reading them because 
they will tell you a story about the 
writer and the times he lived in. F.D.R.’s 
letters tell the story of a young boy 
growing up in the .880’s and 90's; you 
can see how his character develops as 
a result of prep school and college. 


F. D. R. Letters (p. 18) 


Discussion Questions 

In what ways was young Franklin’s 
education different from the one you're 
having? Do his letters give you a clear 
picture of his school life? (Give facts to 
prove your answer.) What sports inter- 
ested Franklin? How good a student 
was he? What is he talking about in the 
last letter when he writes, “I know my 
mind, . . . I could never think other- 
wise . . .” Do you think a movie could 
be made based on these letters? 


Answers to Read All About it (p. 24) 


I. 1. Large; she is worried about getting 
into her dress. 2. Receipt of money. 3. 
Picasso. 4. No; she had changed it, 5. (d). 

Il. 1. You have never become American 
. . . 2. They grow cooler. 3. The title is 
closely connected with the story’s point. 
eer There is something strong as iron, 
etc. 5. No; to prepare us for the shock of 
the ending. 

III. 1. No; it makes it possible for him 
to buy luxuries cheaply. 2. ‘Fo make it ap- 
pear that Martin is Jewish. 3. To make the 
censors suspect a conspiracy. 3. and 4. 
lend- themselves admirably to a lively 
debate —or you may wish to choose one 
ot these topics as a theme for an essay. 


Key to English Review Test 

Composition: 1-b; 2-c; 3-c; 4-b; 5-d; 
6-a; 7-a; 8-c. 

Grammar: 1-(a) laid, lay; (b) stayed; 
(c) raise, sitting; (d) hanged, flown; (e) 
loosed, let. 2-(a) break, broke, broken; 
(b) bears, bore, borne; (c) do, did, done. 
8-(a) was; (b) has; (c) were; (d) were. 
4-(a}) peaceful or peaceable; (b) curative 
or curable; (c) courageous; (d) valuable; 
(e) advantageous; (£) manageable; (g) 
believable, 5-(a) cataract; (b) lorelei; (c) 
bonanza; (d) subordinated. 

Literature: 1-(1) b; (2) c; (8) a; (4) 4. 
2-(b). 3-(1) b; (2) d; (3) c; (4) a. 4-(1) 
ce; (2) a; (3) b; (4) d 

Vocabulary and Usage: 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 
4-d; 5-a. 
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Jan. 19, 1948) 
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Note: Letters indicate month (S-Sept., O-Oct., N- 
Nov., D-Dec., J-Jan.) The first figure indicates day 
of month; the number after the dash indicates the 
page number. Example: O 20-16 means Oct. 20, 
page 16. The letter T following a page number 
means Teacher Edition. An asterisk (*) indicates a 


major article. 


a 


Agriculture: Democracy’s Granary, N 
17—17; Desert Blooms (radio play), 
N 17—18; 1947 American Harvest, 
$ 29-6. 


All Out for Democracy: Rosa Kohler 
Eichelberger; Struggle for Free- 
dom Never Ends, S 15—14; Of the 
People, by the People, for the Peo- 
ple, S 22—16; The Right and Duty 
—to Vote, $ 29-14; Counting 
Heads, Not Cracking Them, O 6— 
14; A Man’s a Man for A’ That, 
O 13—14; Freedom to Speak Our 
Minds, O 20—14; Freedom to Be 
Well-Informed, O 27—22; Freedom 
to Worship God, N 3—14; Right to 
a Fair Trial, N 10—14; When Ter- 
ror Rules the State, N 17-14; 
Learning Democracy in School, D 
1—15; Freed for B D 
8—14; Freedom of Labor, D yw 
14; Democracy Begins at Home, 
J 5—14; Our Progress Under Free- 
dom, J 12—14. 

American History: See also Com- 
mager, H. S., and U. S. History. 
Americas: See also specific countries. 
*A for Americas, O 6—10; Inter- 
American Defense Conference in 
Brazil, S 15—9; Warn Aggressors, 

S$ 22-8. 

Asia: See also specific countries. 
*Asia for Asians, D 8—7; Burma — 
politics and history, D 8-10; Dawn 
Comes Up Like Thunder (with 
map) D 8—8; Eight New Nations of 
Asia (map) D 8—9; India D 8—12; 
Indonesia D 8—11; Korea D 8—13; 
Outer Mongolia — politics and his- 
tory, D 8—13; Pakistan, D 8—12; 
Philippines, D 8—12; Viet Nam, 
D 8-11. 

Atom: Radi pes, O 6—16. 


Aviation: Career in the Clouds, N 
10-32; Civil Aeronautics - Board 
Halts Non-schedules Air lines N 
10-6; Ground Floor of Aviation D 
1-32; Hughes’ Hercules Makes 
Test Trip in California, N 10-5; 
140 Degrees Cooler Inside, S 29-36; 
Northrop Flying Wing Has Suc- 
cessful Flight Test, N 10-6; Two 
Piper Cubs Fly Around World, D 
1-6. 


Belgium: Belgium on a Bike (hostel- 
ing), J 5—37. 

Biographical Sketches: See 
Sports, Who’s in the News, mide 
Washington. 

Books: Age of the Jackpot, N 10— 
20; Author oe Critic (John Gun- 
ther, Inside U. S. A.), N 10—18; 
Books on Parade — book reviews: 
S 15-24; S 29-22; O 6-21; O 
27—17; D 1—22; Children’s Book 
Week, N 3-—3T; Manugcript to 
Book, N 10—22; Passing in Review 

(about book reviewers), N 10-21; 

Scholastic Bantams, O 13-—4T; 

Something to Read (Gone with the 

Wind), N 3—43T. 





obi Tent 





Boy dates Girl: See also Jam Session. 
Christmas Manners, D 8—28; Con- 
versation Piece, O 20-28; Dating 
Difficulties, J 12—34; Distance in 
Your Date Life, J 19-27; Dinner 
Party, D 15—27; It’s a Gift! D 1— 
31; Lose That Illusion, 
September Resolutions, 
Strategy on the Home 
13—36; Party Politics, 
Who Makes the First Move? N 
17-20; Why So Shy? N 10—34; 
You and The Gang, S 29-28. 

Bulgaria: _Petkov Hanged, O 13-5; 
VU. §. Dip tic Rela- 





tions, O 20—6. 


Burma: See also Asia, *Politics and 
History, D 8—10; Political Murder, 
S$ 15-8. 


Cc 


Canada: Closes Doors to Many 
American Goods, D 8—6. 

City: Dead End (play), D 15-18; 
Democracy’s Crossroads, D 15—17; 
On the Town (essay), D 15-21. 

China: Congress to Aid Country, D 
15—6; Holds First National Elec- 
tion, D 15—6; Summer Review, S 
15-9. 

Christmas: Bethlehem’s King, poem, 
D 15—23; American Christmas, 
poem, D 15—23; Christmas Man- 
ners, D 8—28; Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol (radio play), D 8—17; Films, 
D 1—6T; Guatemala for Christmas! 
D 1-—3T; Joy to a Troubled World 
(editorial), D 15—3; Legend of 
the Christmas Rose (story), D 8— 
25; Mr. Mudgins Meets Santa 
Claus (story), D 15—25; Social 
Notes, D 8—21; Tidings of Great 
Joy, D 8—20. 

Civil Rights: *New American Char- 
ter of Freedom, N 17—10. 

Commager, Henry Steele (America 
in World Affairs). New World 
Grows Out of the Old, S 15-7; 
Changing Europe Shapes America, 
S 22—10; Struggle for a Continent, 
S 29—7; The People of the New 
World (with chart), O 6-9; We 
Inherit English Liberty, O 13—10; 
We Establish Representative Gov- 
ernment, O 20—9; A Nation Born 
in Revolution, N 3—7; The Revo- 
lution Was a World War, N 10-9; 
Impact of the French Revolution, 
N 17—7; European Wars Divide 
American Opinion, D 1-9; Free- 
dom of the Seas, D 8-16; America 
Stretches Out, D 15-10; America 
Stands by Herself, J 5—9; Monroe 
Roctrine, J 12—16; First Wave of 
Immigration, J 19—9. 


Communism: See also All Out for 
Living 


Democracy. 
Corpse (with map), 
Communist International 
in Nine European Countries, 
20—5. 


*Comintern: 
O 27-10; 
Formed 


Composition: Compose Yourself 
(Marjorie S. Watts), S 15-23. 
Council of Foreign Ministers, Lon- 


oO 


don 1947: 
J 5—10. 


*Big Four Split, 3—1, 


Czechoslovakia: *Squeeze Play (with 


map), D 1—7. 
D 


Debate Topics: Bibliography, O 20— 


4T; °*Compulsory Arbitration of 
Labor Disputes, O 13—13. 


Democracy: See Also All Out for 
Democracy, Life in a Democracy. 
First Semester’s Units, S 15—3T; 
Government Means You (editorial), 
O 6-3. 


Editorials: After Two Wars, J 12—3; 
Back in High School, § 15—3; Body 
and Soul, D 1-3; Everyman’s 
“Howgozit,” J 5—3; Government 
Means You, O 6—3; Joy to a Trou- 
bled World, D 15-3; Job for a 
Lifetime, S 29—3; Make Your Own 
Portrait, § 22—3; Mind Your Man- 
ners! N 3—3; Stormy Weather, 
J 19-3; Tale of Two Trains, 
D 8—3; Thinking Machine, N 17— 
3; UN: End or Beginning? O 20-3; 
Your Language Tools, O 13-3; 
Your Money and Your Life, N 10— 
3; What’s the Matter With Charac- 
ter? O 27-3. 


Education: See also Teachers. Adver- 
tising~ Council, O 6—5; Focus for 
Social Studies, J 5—9T; Capsule 
News (Education in Brief), S 22— 
6T, O 13—6T, N 3—8T, D 1-4T, J 
5—6T; *Our Schools, Whose Re- 
sponsibility? N 10—7; *Should 
Uncle Sam Help Our Schools? (pro 
and con discussion by Prof. John K. 
Norton and Dr. George S. Benson), 
N 10-16; Studebaker Advises 
Streamlining High Schools, D 8-5; 
Unfinished Busi (Our S 1 
Need Room, More Teachers, More 
Money) N 10—10. 

Egypt: Rising Nations in an Ancient 
Land, S 22—18. 

Europe: See also specific countries. 
Chronology, S 15—8; *Life-Pre- 
server for Europe (with map), S 
15—5; New Communist Interna- 
tional Formed, O 20—5; *Report 
from Europe (I. D. W. Talmadge), 
O 13-8. 





F s 

Factory: Battle of the Machines 
(story), J 5—25; Democracy’s Work- 
shop, J 5—17; Life in an Amer- 
ican Factory, J 5-18; Modem 
Times, J 5—20. 

Food: Food and the U. S. Foreign 
Policy, O 20—5; Friendship Train, 
N 10-6, 

France: Anti-Communist Party Wins 
in Municipal Elections, N 3—5; 
Communism Problems, D 8—5; Im- 
pact of French Revolution (Com- 
mager), N 17—7; *Return of “Le 
Grand Charlie,” N 17-9; Saar 
Plebecite Favors France, O 27—6; 
Two Italian Towns Added, O 
27-6. 

Freedom of Press: Between Book 
Covers, Democracy’s Reading, N 
10—17; Bibliography, O 6—3T; He 
Dared to Talk Back, Zenger, O 
27—20; Rampart of Democracy, O 
27—13. 

Freedom of Speech: Bibliography, S 
29—3T; Freedom to Speak Our 
Minds (Democracy), O 20—14. 

Freedom of. Worship: Freedom to 
Worship God (All Out for De- 
mocracy), N 3-14. 

Freedom Train: See also U. S. His- 
tory. *All Aboard for the Freedom 
Train, S 15—16; poem, D 15-23; 
Freedom Pledge, O 13—6; Sched- 
ule, § 15—17, S 29—16; O 27—21; D 
1—16; J 19—16. 


G 


Germany: Free Gernian Army 
Formed by Russia, N 3—5; Plants 


Dismantled, N 3—5; Saar Petia 
Favors France, O 29-6; Summer 
Review, S 15-8. 

Gold: 100 Years of It!, J 19-13, 


Grammar: How’s That Again (Sip 
Syntax), S 22-28, O 6-24, 0 13. 
28, D 1-24; *Muscle-Bound Ad 
jectives, D 15-22; 
Breathless? Boring? Brisk? Sm 
21; *Take Verbs Up Tenderly, D 

1-21; *What’s the Use of ven 
N 17-21. 

Great Britain: Conservatives Win & 
Elections, N 17—6; Considers New 
Budget, D 1—6; Economics, § 15. 
8; S 22—8; Labor Government De 
mands More Power, N 10-5; Le 
bor Party Candidate Wins & 
Gravesend, D 15—5; New Cabing 
Members, O 27—6; New Leaden, 
Harold Wilson and Sir Staffon 
Cripps, N 3—12; es Aw. 
terity (economics), N 3-8; To 
Quit Palestine, O 13—5; Royal Mar. 
riage, N 3-33. 


Home: I Remember Mama (play), 
S 22-22; Democracy Begins # 
Home (All Out for Democracy), } 
5—14; Our First Best Country, § 
22-21. 

Hosteling: Belgium on a Bike, } 
5—37. 

I 


India: *Freedom But Not Peace 
(with map), S 29—8; History and 
Politics, D 8—12; Summer Review, 
S 15-8; Trouble in Kashmir, N 


Indians: *S.0.S. for American h- 
dians, J 19—7. 

Indonesia: See also Asia. *History 
and Politics, D 8—11; Map, D 
8—9; Peace Hopes in Indonesia, 0 
6—6; Summer Review, S 15-8. 


Inside Washington (Herbert F. 
Marx, Jr.): General Moves “Up 
stairs” 


D 15—13; Keeping the House 
Order (Lewis Desibler), J 5-13; 
Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! (Court Crier, 
T. Perry Lippett), O 6—13; Page 
Boy Who Made Good (Cari A 
Loeffler), N 17—16; Shake Hand 
With Your Government, § 29-13% 
Who’s in Charge, Here? (J. Ru 
sell Young), N 3—16; Youngest d 
the Nine Mr. Justices ( William 0. 
Douglas), O 13—20. 
Installment Buying: *Is on the Loox 
Again, D 1-10. 
International Correspondence: Sources 
of Pen Pal ion, N 3-14T; 
be Cents to Everywhere, N + 
14T. 


Iran: Russia and Oil, O 20-6; N 
10—6. 


Iraq: Bibliography, S 29—3T; Rising 
Nations in an Ancient Land, § 
22—18. 

Italy: Communists Plan Strikes, D 
8—5; Government, S$ 29-5; Make 
Plans to Combat Black Market, D 
15—5; Togliatti, Communist Chie, 
O 13-34; Two Italian Towm 
Added to France, O 27-6; *Vita 
Problems, J 19—10. 


J 


Jam Session: If You Were The Eé 
itor of This Magazine, What 
Changes Would You Make? J > 
31; What Do You Consider th 
Five Outstanding Movies of the 
Last Year? N 3—27; What Do You 
Think a H. S. Grad Should Know? 
$ 22-34. 


Japan: Summer Review, § 15-8. 


Korea: See also Asia, Freedom, N 
17-6; History and Politics, D 
8—13; Independence, § 15—8; Map, 
D 8-9; UN Resolution Okayed, 
D 15-7. 
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- 





| 
| 


Near East 
Knot (w 


Newspape: 


3-19; ( 
3-22; | 
Editors 


, Well-In 


O 27-1 



















eedom, N 
‘olitics, D 
5—8; Map, 
1 Okayed, 





Pakistan: 


Philippines: See also Asia. 





“Labor: CIO and AFL Top Officials 


Need Not Sign Non-Communist 
Settlements, O 27—6; Communism, 
O 13-5; Compulsory Arbitration 
of Labor Disputes, O 13-13; De- 
bate on Compulsory Arbitration, 
O 13-16; Freedom of Labor (All 
Out for Democracy Series), D 15— 
14; Industrial Peace Maker, Cyrus 
C. Ching, O 13-34; Labor Con- 
ventions, N 3—5; Labor Law at 
Work, O 13—6; Labor Lexicon, O 
27-9; Lewis and Communism, S$ 
29-6; Petrillo Problems, O 13-6, 
N 3-5; Printers Strike, D 15-6; 
*Putting the Taft-Hartley Act in 
the Balance Scale (panel), O 27— 
7; Reuther Re-elected, D 1-5; 
*Rule Book for Labor, 1947 Edi- 
tion, S 15—10; Taft-Hartley Act, S 
15-8, O 20-6; What Shall We 
Teach About Labor? D 1-9T. 

Life in a Democracy (English 
Themes): see also Democracy. 
Books, N 10-17; Churches, O 6-17; 
City, D 15—17; Factory, J 5—17; 
Farm, N 17—17; Free Press, O 27— 
12; Home, S 22—21; Letter Writ- 
ing, J 19—17; Newspapers, N 3—17; 
Radio, O 13—21; O 20—17; Schools, 
$ 29-17; Selling, J 12—17. 


M 

Maps: Map It Out, N 3—24; Map- 
Makers and Map-Making (bibliog- 
raphy), O 13—15T. 

Marshall Plan: Europe, S 15—8; Eu- 
rope and Marshall Plan, O 6—5; 
*Life-Preserver for Europe (with 
map), S 15—5; Marshall Plan Gets 
Support From National Committee, 
D 8-6. 


Near East: *Untangling Middle East 
Knot (with map), S 22—5. 

Newspapers: Bibliography, O 6—3T; 
*Can You Feature It? O 27—15; 
Columnists Speak Their Minds, N 
3-19; Columns, 


Editors Write for You (Geoffrey 
Parsons), N 3—20; *Freedom to Be 
Well-Informed (All Out for De- 
mocracy), O 27-23; Free Press, 
Rampart of Democracy, O 27—13; 
Incorruptible Colonel (William A. 
White), O 27—16; Opinion and 
Comment, N 3—17; What’s News, 
O 27-14. 
° 


‘Oil: *Buried Sunshine Works Hard, 


J] 12-10; *Petroleum and Power 
Politics, J 12—7; Treasure of the 
Tidelands, J 12—12; Why the Oil 
Shortage? J 12—13; World Map of 
Oil Resources (with chart), J 12—9. 


| Outer Mongolia: See also Asia. *His- 


tory and Politics, D 8—13; Map, 
D 8-9. 


*History and Politics, § 
29-8; D 8-12; Map, D 8—12. 


Palestine: Britain to Quit, O 13—5; 


Land of Milk and Honey Again? 
(with chart), S 22—7; Map, S 
22—5; Personalities, S$ 22—12; 
Split Between Arabs and Jews 
(with map), D 15—7; Summer Re- 
view, S 15—8; °Tug of War for 
Palestine, S$ 22-14; *Untangling 
Middle East Knot (with map), S$ 
22—5; U. S. Approves Partition, 
O 27-5. 


*History 


and Politics, D 8-12; Map, D 
812. . 
Plays: See also Radio Plays. Cheers 


for Miss Bishop, $ 29—17; Dead 
End (Sidney Kingsley), D 15—18; 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol (radio 
play adapted by. Frederick Gar- 
rigus), D 8-17; I Remember 
Mama (John Van Druten), § 22— 
22; Isaiah and the United Nations 


Rent Control: 


Religion: 


Gute H. —-_ hd oO 6-19; 

Salesman (W: Haz- 
7 Upson), J 12—18; wit Play? 
J 5—10T. 


Poetry: Imagine That! J 5—24; Read 


McGinley (Phyllis), S$ 29-22; 
Scoffin’s Fine with Hoffenstein, O 
27—17; What's Your PQ? S 15—24, 
D 1-22. 


Prices: Administration, O 13—5; *In- 


stallment Buying Is on the Loose 
Again, D 1—10; In the 48 States, 
S 29—5; *Prices Zoom for Strato- 
sphere (with chart), O 6—7; Sum- 
mer Review, § 15—9; Truman Asks 
for Ten-Point Program, D 1-—5; 
“Will Rationing and Price Control 
Return? D 15-11. 


Punctuation: Sentences: Breathless? 


Boring? Brisk? S 29-21; Sign Lan- 
guage-commas and semicolons, Oo 
27-18. 


10—18; But Is It Entertainment? 
O 20-22; Commercials, O 6—5; 
Do the British Do It Better? O 
20—30; Entertainment for Millions, 
O 20—17; Family Affair (Vande- 
venters), S 22—40; In, Up, and 
Out (sound effects and music), O 
20-21; Lend Me Your Ears! O 
13-27; On the Air, O 13— 
A Voice of racy, 
O 13-21; Why Are You Listening? 
O 13-25; Why Not Write for 
Radio? N 3—15T. 


Radio Plays: See also Plays. Admiral 


and the News, O 13—22; Desert 
Blooms, N 17—18; Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Carol, D 8-17; Hitch Hiker, 
O 20-18; Isaiah and the United 
Nations, O 6—19. 


Reading: See also Books. Read All 


About It, S 15—26, S 22—28, S 29-— 
24, O 6-24, O 13-28, O 20-24, 
O 27-20, N 17-24, D 1-24; Do 
You Read With Your Head? D 
15—24; Easy on the Eyes (reading 
graphs, charts), N 10—24; You're 
the Critic, D 8-24. 

Everyman’s Anthology 
(Bible), O 6—2; Freedom to Wor- 
ship God (Democracy Series), N 
3—14; Isaiah and the United Na- 
tioms-radio play (Silverman), O 6— 
19; Our Churches, Partners in 
Democracy, O 6—17. 

O 27—5; Summer Re- 
view, S 15-9. 


Resources: See also Oil. Krug Report 


Shows U. S. Resources Ample, N 
3—6. 


Romania: Ana Pauker Appointed For- 


. 


Russia: 


eign Minister, D 1—6. 


Ruhr: Coal Production, § 29—5; Sum- 


mer Review, S 15-8 

See also United Nations. 
Brazil Breaks Diplomatic Rela- 
tions, N 10—5; Suppose You Taught 
in U. S. S. R., N 3—5T; What to 
Teach About Russia Now (Hur- 
witz), N 3—6T. 


Saudi Arabia: *Rising Nations in An 


Ancient Land, S$ 22—18. 


Schools: See also Education. Cheers 


for Miss Bishop (play), S 29—17; 
Learning Democracy in School, D 
1—14; *Should Uncle Sam Help 
Our Schools? (G. S. Benson), N 
10—16. 


Science: Doctor Atom, O 6-16; How 


a Fly Flies, N 3—6; Mino for 
Telescope at Palomar, D &—6; 
Needle of Compass Points Toward 
North Magnetic Pole, N 10—5; 140 
Degrees Cooler Inside (Sam 
Burger), S 29-36; Radar-Guided 
Tug, N 3—6; Radioactive Isotopes, 
S$ 22—9; Robot Plane, O 6—6; Stars 
Cost $5 (hobby story), D 15—34; 
Television, S$ 29—6. 


Small Town: Democracy’s Neighbors, 


D 1-17; Scout Axe, story (Kantor), 
D 1-18. 


Sports (Herman L. Masin, editor): 


Did You Know That... . O 27+ 
30; Educated Toe, N 3-28; Every- 
body’s All American (football), j 
5-28; Giant Bomber (baseball), $ 
15-30; High School Hot Shots, J 
19-28; Kentucky Fulks (basket- 
ball), J 12-30; Mail Call, D 1-36; 
Mr. Pass (Gene Rossides) . . . and 
Mr. Catch (Bill Swiacki), D 8-30; 
Perfectly Frank Leahy, O 13-38; 
Schoolboy Ace Feels Power of 
Giants’ Big Three (Young Voices), 
O 27-30; Short Shots, $ 22-42, O 
6-32, O 20-37, N 10-30; Twin Poi- 
son, N 17-30; Yankee 
(Baseball), S 29-32. 


Stories: Address Unknown (Kressman 


Was Beautiful 
Carter), N 3-25; Battle of the Ma- 
chines (Wessell Smitter), J 5-25; 
Best Foot Forward (Louise Baker), 
D 1-25; Big Boy (Bud Murphy), 
N 10-25; Brief Candle (Constance 
Jackson), 0 13-26; Fiddler With « 
Strad (Harry Hamilton), S$ 15-27; 
Four-Day Love Affair (Richard H. 
Nelson), O 6-25; Fourteen in All 
(William J. Wynnyk), N 17-25; 
"Gator Boy (Zachary Ball), J 12- 
25; Legend of the Christmas Rose 
(Selma Lagerlof), D 8-25; Miracle 
of Packstown (Marvin H. Malone), 
O 20-25; Mr. Mudgins Meets Santa 
Claus (Louise Roedocker), D 15- 
25; Scout Axe (MacKinlay Kantor), 
D 1-18; Stolen Date (John Ran- 
dolph Phillips), S 22-30; That's 
My Boy (Jerome Brondfield), O 
13-17; Triumphant Comma-Hound 
(Henry Justin Smith), O 27-24; 
Without Words (Elliott Merrick), 
S$ 29-25. 


T 


Aen: Rihbli 


phy, O 20-3T; 





*Rising Nations in an Ancient 
Land, § 


22-13. 


Trieste: Now a Free City, O 6-6. 
Truman Doctrine: See also Marshall 


Plan. Summer Review, S$ 15-8. 


Turkey: Bibliography, O 27-3T. 


Un-American Activities: Hollywood 


Investigation, N 10-6, N 17-6, D 
15-6. 


United Nations: Atomic Energy Com- 


mission—Discussion of UN Atomic 
Control, § 15-11; UN Conference 
on Trade and Employment—Mes- 
sage from Benjamin Cohen on 
World Trade, D 15-4T; World 
Trade Shifts Gears, D 15-8; UN 
General—End or Beginning? (edi- 
torial), O 20-3; Has Own Flag, O 
27-12; Isaiah and the United Na- 
tions (radio play), O 6-19; *United 
Nations in Action, O 20-supple- 
ment; UN General Assembly—Bal- 
kan Permanent Committee N 10- 
12, D 15-7; Election Plan, D 15-7; 
Little Assembly, D 1-12, D 15-7; 
New UN Line Up, D 1-12; Pales- 
tine Split (with map), D 15-7; 
*Passing the Ball to General As- 
sembly, O 20-7; U. S. and Russia 
Reach Agreement on Palestine, D 
1-12; San Marino, N 10-12; U. S. 
Approves Partition of Palestine, O 
27-5; Veto Problems, J 19-14; War 
Mongering Denounced, D 15-7; 
Yemen, Pakistan, Palestine, § 15- 
11; UN ICEF (International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund)—Plan to 
Increase Fund, § 15-11; UN IRO: 
(International Refugee Organiza- 
tion)-Displaced Persons, S$ 15-11; 
wn 1TO (International Trade Or- 

)-M ge from Benja- 
min Cohen on World Trade, D 15- 
4T; Tariffs and Trade, N 10-12; 
*World Trade Shifts Gears, D 15- 
8; UN Little Assembly, D> 1-12; 
UN Military Staff Committee—Dis- 
armament, S 15-11; UN News, § 
15-11, § 29-12, O 6-12, O 13-7, N 





U. S. Executive Department: 


United States: Life in-: 


U. S. Supreme Court: 


Universal Suffrage: 


Veterans: Carl R. Gray, Jr.. 


Viet Nam: See also Asia. 
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10-12, D 1-12, D 15-7; UN Security 
Council—Greek Dispute, S$ 15-11; 
Should the UN Abolish the Veto? 
(debate), J 19-14; UN Seourity 
Council Atomic Energy Commis- 


U. S. Army, Navy: Army Plus Navy 
Plus Air 


Force, S 22-11; Battle of 
Newark, D 1-5; Bradley Appoint- 
ed Army Chief of Staff, D 8-5; 
General Bradley Moves Upstairs, 
D 15-13; Report on the Umtees 
(Universal Military T Ex- 
periment), O 20-10 and 13; Sum- 
mer Review, S$ 15-8; Unification 
Bill, $ 15-9. 


at 
Work in an Election Year, J 5-7; 
Emergency Aid to Europe, D 8-6; 
Hollywood Investigation of Un- 
American Activities, N 10-6, N 17- 
6, D 15-6; Study Inflation and 
Crisis in Europe, N 10-6; Rent 
Control Extension, § 15-9; *Rule 
Book for Labor, 1947 Edition, S$ 
15-10; Truman Asks for Ten-Point 
, D 1-5; *Uncle Sam's 
“Little Legislatures”, N 4-10; 
*Will Rationing and Price Control 
Return? D 15-11. 
Army 
Plus Navy Plus Air Force, S$ 22-11; 
*Checking Up on Loyalty, O 13-11; 
*Growing Pains in the Executive 
Branch, S$ 29-10. 
Any Resem- 
blance is Purely Coincidental (C. 
A. Lejeune), S 15-21; The World 
Looks at Us, S 15-9; U. S. and 
the World, S 22-8. 


U. S. History:* See also Commager, 


H. S., Freedom Train: Elephants 
in America (exchange of letters be- 
tween Lincoln and King of Siam), 
Je 19-16; Fighting Quaker—With 
Sword and Pen, Timothy Matlack 
(Dobler), S 29-16; Gold, 100 Years 
of It!, J 19-13; He Dared to Talk 
Back, John Peter Zenger, O 27-20; 
*If I Were a H. S. Teacher 
Today (John W. Studebaker), S$ 
22-5T; Teaching of American His- 
tory (Hurwitz), S$ 22-7T; When 
Old Glory Was a Youngster (his- 
torical), D 1-16. 

(Court Crier, 


T. Perry Lippett), O 6-13; Young- 
est Justice, W. O. Douglas, O 
12-20. 


Universal Military Training: Letters 


from Students, D 15-16; *There’s 
a You in UMT, O 20-13. 
Right-and-Duty 
to Vote (All Out for Democracy), 
S$ 29-12. 


v 

New Ad- 
ministrator, D 8-5. 

*History 
and Politics, D 8-11; Map, D 8-9 


w 


Who’s In the News: See also Inside 


Washington, Sports. Aranha, Os- 
waldo, O 6-12; Bunche, Ralph, J 
5-16; Ching, Cyrus C., O 13-34; 
Cripps, Sir Stafford, N 3-12; Cun- 
ningham, Sir Alan Gordon, S 22- 
12; Denfield, Admiral Louis E., 
D 8-5; Donaldson, Jesse B., D 15- 
5; Douglas, William O., O 13-20; 
Husseini, Haj Amin el, S$ 22-12; 
Lippett, T. Perry, O 6-13; Lovett, 
Robert A. O 13-34; Luckman, 
Charles, O 20-12; McGrath, J. 
Howard, O 20-12; Royall, Kenneth 
C., S$ 22-11; Schuman, Robert, J 
5-16; Shertok, Moshe, $ 22-12; Sul- 
livan, John L., § 22-11; Symington, 
William Stuart, S$ 22-11; Togliatti, 
Palmiro, O 13-34; Wilson, Harold, 
N 3-12. 


World Trade: Message from Benja- 


min Cohen, P 15-4T; *World 
Trade Shifts Gears, D 15-8. 
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